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THE 
NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuarTERLY Review or PHILOSOPHY 


VoLuUME V OCTOBER, 1931 — NUMBER 4 


“MEDIAEVAL LATIN VERSIONS OF THE PARVA 
NATURALIA 


HOUGH more than a century has elapsed since Amable 
Jourdain * presented to the Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres his remarkable memoir on the mediaeval Latin 
translations of Aristotle, the subject has tempted each succeed- 
ing generation of scholars. The last twenty years have seen a 
great recrudescence of Aristotelian studies.” Yet in spite of 
the patience and the flair of savants like Grabmann, Haskins, 
Pelzer and Pelster, the Catalogue of MSS containing the 
mediaeval Latin translations of Aristotle, which is being pre- 
pared for the Union Academique Internationale, will throw a 
. flood of light on that capital point of intellectual history: the 
entry of Aristotle into Western Europe. | 
This paper calls attention to one of the results of the methodic 
search through European archives_and libraries, in preparation 
for the critical edition of the mediaeval Latin Aristotle. It 
deals, in-the most summary manner, with the mediaeval Greco- 
Latin versions of the Parva naturalia. It merely proposes to 


sur Vage et Vorigine aoe traductions latines 
@’Aristote (Paris, 1819). 

*For the bibliography, cf. Geyer, B., Die Patristische und Scholastische 
Philosophie (Ueberwegs, Grundriss Geschichte der 
Berlin, 1928, 628 seq. 
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show that there exist two Greco-Latin versions of these texts, 
and not one as has generally been supposed. It will note what 
really has come as a surprise after two years’ steady work on 
these versions, and the examination of some thousand MSS, 
in libraries as far apart as Buda-Pesth and Durham: that there 
exists a second mediaeval version of the three little tractates: 
de juventute, de respiratione, de morte et vita, which is pre- 
served in a MS at the Nationalbibliothek in Vienna. It .is up 
to the present unique. There is no intention of treating the 
various problems raised by the discovery of the twofold version 
of the Parva naturalia. These will be discussed in the critical 
studies to be contributed to the Prolegomena in Aristotelem 
Latinum. This will be published once the Catalogue of MSS 
is completed. 


Jourdain had but to stretch out his hand to grasp the second 
Greco-Latin version of the Parva naturalia, but he refused to 
follow up his lead, regarding certain variants of the de Sensu 
et Sensato and of the de Longitudine et brevitate vite, which 
he had noted, as ordinary textual anomalies, not as indications 
of a revised version.® | 

To Monsignor Grabmann is due the credit of differentiating 
the old Greek Latin version of the de Anima, beginning: 
Bonorum honorabiliwm notitiam opinantes .. . que est secundum, 
from Moerbeke’s revision of the text, whose incipit is: Bonorum 
honorabilium notitiam omnantes... aut secundum. This latter 
text is frequently enough called: Inber de Anvma de nova trans- 
lattone (Paris, Bibl. Nat. 6302, f. 3a, Bibl. Mazarine 3459, 


> Op. cit. (2nd ed.), Paris, 1843, 171: “ Je trouve une seule version de 
ces petits traités; elle est faite d’aprés le grec. Cependant en quelques 
MSS (Paris, MS Lat. 6323) la version du traité du sens et de ce qui est 
senti se lit avec quelques variantes qui n’en changent pas l’origine et ne 
peuvent faire regarder ces exemplaires comme une nouvelle édition. .. . 
Le livre de la longuer et de la brieveté de la vie se lit aussi avec quelque 
difference et on peut lui appliquer la remarque touchant le livre du sens 
et de ce qui est senti.” 7 
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f. 147). The difference of the incipit of the de Memoria in 
the older group of texts: Reliquorum, from the de Memoria in 
the new: De memoria autem et memorari suggested to him that 
this text had been revised.* But he failed to notice that the 
Greco-Latin versions of the Physics, the de Generatione et cor- 
ruptione, of the de Sensu et sensato, the De Sompno et vigilia, 
_ and the de Longitudine et brevitate vite, which had found a 
place in the thirteenth century corpus, had been revised in the 
last half of the century, before they were inserted in the new 
corpus which was used in the schools after St. Thomas. This 
revision was probably the work of William of Moerbeke.° 
The credit of this discovery belongs in large part to Dr. 
Alexander Birkenmajer of Cracow, though it has been a mere 
affirmation on his part, advanced without giving the proofs. 
To my knowledge it.was first advanced in a letter to Dr. Geyer, 
editor of the last edition of Ueberwegs Geschichte der Phi- 


‘The difference in incipits between the two versions of the De memoria 
comes from the fact that in the unrevised translation of the Parva 
naturalia the words: Reliquorum autem primo considerandum de memoria 
et reminiscentia formed at once the explicit of the de Sensu et sensato 
and the incipit of the De memoria (ibid. 16142, ff.152b, 165c). Miss 
S. D. Windgate—whose forthcoming book (The Mediaeval Latin Versions 
of the Aristotelian Scientific Corpus, with special reference to the biological 
works, London, 1931) will be a distinct contribution to the subject—has 
called my attention to a gloss on fol. 31 of a fourteenth century codex of 
the Ambrosian Library, F. 146, sup.: “ In quibusdam libris in fine ejusdem 
libri (i.e. de Sensw) invenitur hec littera: Reliquorum autem considerandum 
de memoria et rememorari. Quidem tamen dicunt quod non est tractatus, 
sed ultimum capitulum tertii de Anima.” This last arrangement can be 
seen in the de Anima of the MS 2318, f.158 of the Nationalbibliothek at 
Vienna where the beginning of the de Memoria is not even distinguished 
by a capital letter; or in the Paris, Bibl. nat. 16082, ff. 189-191. I might 
say that this is to be found only in early forms of the corpus. 

5 The article in Quetif et Echard, “Scriptores Ordinis Sancti Dominici ”, 
still remains the most satisfactory treatment of Moerbeke’s literary 
activity. We shall frequently speak of this fourteenth century collection 
as the Moerbeke Corpus, because in it. Moerbeke’s versions of the de Celo 
et Mundo and of the first three books of the Meteors have replaced the 
Arabo-Latin translations of these texts. These were used in the older 
grouping of tractates. 
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losophie,® wherein he says: “ Before 1200 the following works 
of Aristotle on natural science had been translated from the 
Greek: (1) the Physica, with a prologue, (1a) de intelligentia 
Aristotelis; (2) de Generatione et corruptione; (3) Metheorum 
L. IV (Henricus Aristippus); (4) de Anima; (5) de Sensu et 
sensato; (6) De Memoria et reminiscentia; (7) de Sompno et 
vigilia; (8) De Morte et wita. These eight versions were 
gathered together in a corpus, which also contained four trans- 
lations from the Arabic: de celo et mundo, Metheorum L. 
I-III, de Differentia spiritus et animae, de Plantis. William of 
Moerbeke had, after 1260, and probably in part before 1270, 
completed the revision of the first eight versions which had.been 
made from the Greek text.” It is to be noted, howover, that 
in the “‘ Projet de l’Academie Polonaise des Sciences et Lettres 
pour la publication d’un Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi ” 
which was published a year later (1929) and which was sup- 
posed to express the ideas of Dr. Birkenmajer on the Latin 
translations of Aristotle, the question of a revised version of 
the Parva naturalia is left in doubt. It carefully distinguishes 
the various revisions of Moerbeke, when dealing with the Meta- 
physics, Physics, De Generatione et corruptione and de Anima, 
but of the Parva naturalia it onlv says: “ [Ils] tiendraient en 
un volume.” Had Dr. Birkenmajer abandoned his partion on 
a revised version of the Parva naturalia? * 

When I undertook in 1929 to prepare a catalogue of the MSS 


* Die Patristiche und Scholastiche Philosophie (Berlin, 1928), 348. I 
am happy to say that, though I arrived at the conclusions to be noted in 
this paper independently of Dr. Birkenmajer, the results, as I have learned 
since, agree with his own findings. | | 

7This seems to have been the opinion of Prof. Mansion, of Louvain, 
a very meticulous worker who had in his hands the “ Projet” (Mélanges 
Mandonnet, Paris, 1931, I, 89) mentioned above, for he writes in his 
article “Le commentaire de St. Thomas sur le de Sensu et Sensato 
d’Aristote ”: “Le texte qu’il a interpreté était l’unique version latine 
qu’on poseédait, semble-t-il, au XIIle faite sur le grec.” This was like- 
wise the interpretation of Miss Windgate. 
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containing the mediaeval Latin versions of Aristotle for the 
Union Académique Internationale, as the first step toward a 
critical edition of these texts, I made no effort to identify a 
revised edition of the Parva naturalia. In the MSS many 
of the Greco-Latin versions are marked: nove translationts or 
de nova translatione ® but I know of but two cases where this 
epithet is applied to the Parva naturalia. The MS lat. 6318 
of the Bibliothéque nationale at Paris contains what we shall 
later denominate as the Moerbeke Corpus. Among the treatises 
are to be found the Parva naturalia. A contemporary hand 
which has drawn up the table of contents, copied on the fly-leaf, 
says that the tractates are all the “new translation.” This is 
explicitly the title of the de Sensu et sensato, in the MS 1395 
of the University Library at Leipzig which reads on f. 78: 
Incipit liber de Sensu et sensato nove translations.” This fre- 


8 Metaphysica nove translationis (Paris, Bibl. nat. 16085, f.145c); also 
dozens of other examples; Physica nove translationis, ibid., 6320, f. 3lce; 
16085, f.59a; Arsenal 748, f.49 (Leipzig: Universitaetsbibliothek, 1395, 
f.1); De Generatione et corruptione translationis nove (Paris: Bibl. nat. 
6320, f.33); De Celo et mundo de nova translatione (Paris: Arsenal 748, 
f.75c) ; Metheora nove translationis (Leipzig: Universitaetsbibliothek, 1340, 
f.132v); De Anima de nova translatione, ibid., f.60. (Paris: Bibl. nat. 6302 
f.3a). This list is a mere indication. 

®*The same MS contains the Physica (f.1), the de Anima (f. 60v), 
the de Coloribus (f. 106v), the de Plantis (f.116v), the Meteora (f. 132v), 
all called nove tramslationis. Roger Bacon alludes to another version of 
the de Plantis. Is the versio communis merely a revision of an older 
text? The MSS 1337 and 1438 of the Leipzig University Library give us 
the title: “Incipit liber Magnorum Moralium Aristotilis de nova trans- 
latione.” This text has the incipit and explicit of the versio communis. 

A certain number of MSS speak of a nova tramslatio of the Libri X Ethi- 
corum (Tours 685; Paris, Bibl. Nat. 6305; Leipzig 1337). Echard 
(Scriptores I) says that in his time the College of Navarre possessed a 
copy of the Ethics, whose colophon declared that the text had been trans- 
lated in 1281 by William of Moerbeke: “ Haplicit liber Ethicorum nove 
translationis Aristotilis Stagyrite. Actum anno domim mill. COC octua- 
gesimo primo in festo sancti Mauri.” I mention this here so as to make a 
profession of faith with Canon Mansion, Dr. Birkenmajer, and Pére 
Mandonnet that the last word has not been said on the Latin version of 
the Ethics. 7 
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quent mention in the MSS of a translatio nova threw new light 
on the well known tradition, connecting St. Thomas? and ~ 
William of Moerbeke with the revision of the Aristotelian 
corpus. 

If the older version was to be found, we should naturally 
seek for it in the corpus which was the official basis for Uni- 
versity teaching until 1270.** This was necessarily so, because 
some of the MSS containing these texts predated the literary 
activity of William of Moerbeke, the probable author of the 
revision. 

An example of this corpus is to be found in a thirteenth 
century MS formerly belonging to St. Germain des Prés now 
the property of the Bibliothéque nationale de Paris and num- 
bered lat. 12953. It is a parchment MS of ff. 383 (0.220x 
0.330), written on the full page, with place prepared for five © 
columns of gloss, which are frequently most interesting. The 
same scribe has copied all the treatises except the de Celo et 
Mundo. There are a few running titles in blue and red, minia- 
tured letters, catch words, frequent references to an alva trans- 
latto. The foliation is modern. The MS opens ez abrupto to- 
ward the end of the third book of the Physics, but I use the 
MS nevertheless as an example of the primitive corpus, because 
it contains a gloss which I wish to put at the disposal of scholars: 


ff. 1-75". Physica: idem dicentis sint pictagorict dicunt * * * nullam 
habens magnitudinem. | 

ff. 76-165. De celo et mundo: Summa, cognitionis nature et scientie 
super intentionem nostram in eo. 


10T reproduce Jourdain’s quotation of the Chronicon Slavicum, not 
having a copy of this text at hand (op. cit., 67): “ Wilhelmus de 
Brabantia, ordinis Predicatorum, transtulit omnes libros Aristotelis de 
greco in latimum, verbum de verbo, qua translatione scolares adhuc hodierna 
die utuntur in scolis, ad instantiam domim Thome de Aquino.” 

11 Birkenmajer, A., “Le role joue par les Medecins et les Naturalistes 
dans la réception d’Aristotle au XII et XIII siecles,’ Extrait de La 
Pologne au VII Congres international des Sciences historiques (Oslo, 
1928), 11. 
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ff. 166-195". De generatione: De generatione et corruptione natura 
generatorum * * * * non esse corruptibilis. i 

ff. 196-231". Meteora: Postquam precessit rememoratio * * * res 
quedam extranee. 

A note at the bottom of fol. 207 reads: “De isto secundo libro 

Metheorum desunt sex capitula et de principio tercii libri.”’ This is 

exact. | 

ff. 232-271. De anima: Bonorum honorabilium.... . aut que est 
secundum * * * significet aliquid alteri. : 


ff. 271¥-274". [De causis, cum commento]: Omnis causa primaria... 
Cum ergo removet * * * * * completus est noster ordo ete. 
ff. 274'-275r. Averroes De substantia orbis: In hoc tractatu inten- 
 dimus perscrutari de rebus ex quibus * * * * * quod intitulavit 
in hoc titulo. | | 
ff. 276-282". De differentia spiritus et anime: J nterrogasti me, honoret 
te deus * * * * in hoc seculo et futuro. | 
ff. 283-285. De morte et vita: De eo autem quod est esse alia quidem 
longe vite * * * * semper esse longioris vite. ‘“ Explicit liber de 
morte et vita.” 
ff. 285%. De sompno et vigilia: De sompno autem et vigilia * * * de 
divinatione que fit ex sompno dictum est. “Explicit liber de 
sompno et vigilia.” 3 
ff. 297-310. De sensu et sensatio: Quoniam de anima-secundum ipsam 
' determinatum est * * * instrumentum dictum est. “ Explicit liber 
de sensu et sensato.” 3 
ff. 310-314". De memoria: Reliquorum autem primum considerandum 
de memoria et memorari * * quomodo fit et quas (sic) dictum est. 
ff. 315-334. De plantis:12 Tria ut ait Empedocles * * erit fructus 
amarus. 
ff. 335 blank. 
ff. 336-338". [Metaphysica Vetustissima] (a fragment): Ommnes 
homines natura scire desiderant. Signum autem est sensuwm 
dilectio. Et namque sine utilitate diliguntur * * * * * materiam 
et subjectum. | 


12 There are frequent marginal notes from the commentary of Alvredus 
(Alfred of Sareschel), also from a Commentator and at the bottom of 
the page, a continuous gloss beginning: Tria ut ait Empedocles . . Quoniam 
in principio libri Metheorum promittit Aristotiles. 
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ff. 339. [Metaphysica nova]:1° Consideratio quidem in veritate .... 
ends in the third line of book seven. 


A second corpus made its appearance just about the time that 
William of Moerbeke’s literary career came to an end. A few 
manuscripts containing this collection seem to. belong to the end 
of the thirteenth century; they become extremely numerous in 
the next fifty years, during which the Moerbeke corpus has 
completely displaced the older collection.** 


18 A. very interesting note for the history of the versions of the Meta- 
physics is found on the fol. 340, Ht manifestum est quod; hic prosequitur _ 
consideratio de veritate tocius entis . . . quoniam scientia civilis, que 
traditur in decem libris Ethice Aristotilis, in quibus determinantur prin- 
cipia universalia circa mores hominum et in fre vivendi, et in Politica 
Aristotilis sive in libris legum, qui sunt de regimine civitatum et regnorum, 
ut patet in Ethicis Aristotelis, determinat de cultu divino et de hiis 
que habet homo facere in veneratione substantiarum spiritualium, ut patet 
in libris Aristotelis, Ammonii et Aphorabii et aliorum. Omnis enim secta 
hominum de illis determinatum sicut patet ex libris philosophorum, circa 
quam culturam et venerationem multa sunt supposita, nec probata circa 
cognitionem divine nature et substantiarum spiritualium, que omnia 
evidenter determinandum iuxta possibilitatem philosophie in Metaphysica 
que est regula omnis scientie, et immediate sequitur scientiam civilem 
tanquam finis omnium scientiarum speculativarum et practicarum secundum 
quod patet in sexto de Anima Avicenne et ex Metaphysica eiusdem.... 
Sed in libris Aristotilis in latinum translatis non est aliquid de hiis 
manifestum, propter quod eius Metaphysica in nulla translatione est ad 
plenum tradita. Illud enim manifestum consideranti, quoniam in prima 
translacione invenitur communiter a principio usque infra quartum librum; 
in secunda translacione non invenitur principium sive pars prohemialis, 
in qua multa determinantur, sed licet mutato ordine partium primi libri _ 
et secundi sicut primo factum fuit in divisione, durat ista translatio usque 
versus finem undecimi ubi defficit ultimum capitulum eiusdem, multaque 
copula et partes diverse in singulis libris intermedis defficiunt, sicut patet 
ex tertia translatione, in qua determinatur tota metaphysica plenarie a 
principio usque ad finem tresdecimi libri; in quibus omnibus translacionibus 
defficiunt due partes metaphysice in latino, una que respondet illis que 
determinatur in libro de Causis, ut tangetur post, et alia que habent 
determinari de hiis que pertinent ad scientiam civilem circa cultum Dei — 
et venerationem substantiarum spiritualium. Et licet metaphysica omnem 
scientiam regulet in universali, quodammodo speciali descendit ad quedam 
civilia, et causa huiusmodi est quia nil determinatur in metaphysica. 

On fol. 340v, 343v, 344: marginal glosses refer to prima translatio, alia 

14 One finds examples of the persistence of the Arabic translations after 
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Our purpose will be served by describing one of the early 
MSS, the number 6318 of the Bibliothéque nationale at Paris, 
which formed part of the royal library. I select this MS be- 
cause there is a hint on the back of the fly-leaf that it may 
contain something new in the way of translations, for we read 
at the end of the table of contents: “ Omnes sunt de nova 
translatione.”” 

It is an early fourteenth century. parchment MS of 226 ff. 
(0.342 x 0.252) written in double columns. There are five 
glosses. At the top of the pages running titles in red and blue 
are found. The table of contents written on the fly-leaf reads 
as follows: 


“ [Libri] qui in hoe volumine hoe ordine continentur: 

libri [phisicorum] (later hand) 
[de] invisibilibus lineis _ 

[de cello et mundo 

[de gener]atione et corruptione 
[liber mete ]ororum 

[de in]undatione vili 

[de] anima 

[de se]nsu et sensato 

[de m]emoria et reminiscentia 

[de som]pno et vigilia | 

[de * * * mjotu animalium 

[de pro]gressu animalium 

[de lon]gitudine et brevitate vite 
[de rJespiratione et inspiratione 
[de] juventute et senectute 

[de] morte et vita 

[me]taphysica 

de causis. 

Omnes sunt de nova translatione.” 


1300, for instance, the dated Leipzig University Library MS 1433, which 
contains the de Anima and the de Celo et mundo, in the translation of 
Michael Scot. On f.203 we read: “ Explicit commentum Averroys super 
librum de celo et mundo scriptum et completum per manus Roberti scolaris 
Par [isius] anno Domini M° CCC° quinto,; XVI Kalendas Augusti. Amen.” 
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It should be noted that this table gives the primitive form of 
the MS. The Averrhoes tractate, we shall see, is in a different 
hand and must have been added later. It is mentioned in a 
_ later table of contents which I do not reproduce. It does not 
belong to the Corpus Aristotelicum. 


f. 1-41. Liber Physicorum Aristotilis primus: Quoniam quidem intel- 
ligere et scire * * * * nullam habens magnitudinem. 

ff. 41-43". De invisibilibus lineis: Utrum sunt indivisibiles linee * * 
neque habet puncta autem habet. 

f. 44 blank. 

ff. 458-67¢. Liber Aristotilis de celo et mundo: De natura scientia fere 
plurima * * determinatum sit nobis hoc modo. 

ff. 67¢-804, De generatione-et corruptione: De generatione autem et 
corruptione natura generatorum et corruptorum universaliter * * 
qualis contingit non esse. 

ff. 804-108>. Meteora: De primis quidem igitur causis nature et de 
omni motu * * plantam et alia talia. : 

ff. 1085-1094. De inundatione Nili: Propter quid aliis fluminibus in 
hyeme * * de Nilo quidem igitur hec dicta sunt. 

f. 110 blank. | 

f. 1112. De anima: Bonorum honorabilium notitiam opinantes magis 
altera alteram aut secundum * * ut significetur aliquid alteri. 

ff. 1274-1334. De sensu et sensato: Quoniam de anima secundum se 


ipsam determinatum est * * et propter quam causam dictum est. — 


f. 1354. De sompno et vigilia: De sompno autem et vigilia consider- 
andum est quid sint * * sompniis est divinatione dictum est. 

f. 141°. De causis motus animalium: De motu autem eo qui animalium 
quecumque * * reliquum autem de generatione dicere. 

ff. 144°-149¢. Liber Aristotilis de motu progressivo: De partibus autem 
oportunis animalis ad motum * * consequens est de anima con- 
templar. 

f; 149°-1512. De causis brevitatis et longitudinis vite: De eo autem 
quod est hoc quidem est longe vite * * que de animalibus methodus. 

f. 1512-1564, Liber Aristotilis de juventute et senectute: De juventute 
autem et senectute et vita et morte * * fere dictum est de omnibus. 

The three treatises under one title, de Respiratione marked with a 

great letter, de Morte et vita with none. : 

f. 1592-2112. Liber Metaphysice Aristotilis: Omnes homines natura 
scire desiderant, signum * * neque hec esse principta. 
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ff, 212-214. blank. 

f. 215. Liber de causis: Omnis causa primaria.... Cum ergo re- 
movet * * aquisitum sicut ostendimus. “ Expliciunt canones Aris- 
totilis de pomo eterno sive de intelligentiis sive de esse, sive de 
essentia pure bonitatis, sive de causis expositis ab Alpharabio. 
Amen.” 

f. 221. blank. 

f. 222. [Averroys de substantia orbis]: In hoc tractatu intendimus 
perscrutare de rebus ex quibus componitur corpus celeste * * et 
scias quod hec questio est valde bona: “ Explicit libellus Averoys 
de Substantia orbis.” | 

It is true that the composition of the Moerbeke corpus is 
not as fixed as is that of the earlier group of treatises. The 

de Bona Fortuna is frequently added (Bibl. nat. 6296, 16083) 

as are the Libri X Ethicorum (ibid. MS 6298, Toulouse 733). 

Again the Metaphysics (Mazarine 3457) and even the Physics 

are sometimes dropped (Paris, Bibl. nat. 16083) or both (ibid. 

16088). More often, however, the corpus includes a greater, 

but variable number of pseudo-Aristotelian works than are found 

from the example given: Phistonomia, de Plantis, de Coloribus, 
de Causis proprietatum elementorum, de Mundo, de Pomo, 

de Vita Aristotils. (Laon 484, Tours 769, Rheims 868, 

Mazarine 3458, 3459, 3460, 3461 etc.). The order of the texts 

is not fixed, but the composition is essentially the same. The 

characteristic of the second corpus is that the Arabo-Latin 
translations of the Metaphysics, de Celo et mundo, and the 
first three books of the Meteors, have given place to the Moer- 
beke version of these texts. Again his versions of the de Motu 


—animalium et de Progressu anvmalium are rarely omitted. 


The versio communis of the three treatises de juventute, de 
respiratione, and de morte et vita is invariably included. 


To all outward purposes, the text of the Physics, de Genera- 
tone, de Anima and Parva naturalia,** as found in the two col- 


™ Exception must be made for the de Memoria and de Longitudine et 
brevitate Vite. In the first, the incipit of the two versions is different, 
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lections is the same. Take for instance the de Generatione et 
corruptione in the old corpus (Bibl. nat. 6318), it begins: ‘‘ De 
generatione et corruptione, natura fientewm’*® et corruptorum 
universaliter de omnibus et causas dividendum et rationes 
determinandum. Amplius autem de augmentatione et altera- 
tione. . . .” The Moerbeke corpus in the British Museum 


copy, 12. G. 1 (a thirteenth century MS) gives the following. 


text: ‘‘ De generatione autem et corruptione et natura genera- 
torum et corruptorum universaliter de omnibus et causas dicen- 
dum et rationes determinandum. Amplius de alteratione et 
augmentatione . . .”, after which the two texts run parallel 
for another twenty-five words. A single variant in fifty words, 
the presence or absence of an autem differentiates the texts. 
It is just this type of evidence one gets from a collation of the 
version of the Physics—an opinamur in the first twenty words — 
of the old version, for an arbitramur in the new. It is true 
that the variants for the Parva naturalia are not quite so rare, 
yet if one did not believe in working out hypotheses to the bitter 
end, one would be tempted to conclude with Jourdain that such 
slight evidence did not justify the conclusion, that these texts 
had been revised. 

This, however, is the fact. Ina = way we can say that 
the Arabo-Greek corpus gives the older versions, while the 
Moerbeke corpus furnishes the revised text.'’ Roughly speak- 
ing the thirteenth century MSS give the old texts, the four- 
teenth century, the new. Once the middle of the fourteenth 


though there are cases (Paris, Bibl. nat. MS) of the de Memoria in the 
revised version beginning: Reliquorum just as in the non-revised text, 
- and in the second, the explicits are not the same. 

16 The reading of the oldest MSS, Bodleian, Selden, Supra 24; Paris, Bibl. 
nat. 16082 etc. is fientium, but the reading was lost. Generatorum becomes 
the current reading of the old corpus, which passed into the new. 

17 Before the revised texts were gathered into the Moerbeke corpus we 
occasionally find a revised version slipping into the older generation of 
texts: the old corpus in the Paris MS, Bibl. nat. 6569, f. 76 has a revised 
de Generatione, the Bibl. nat. 6319 has a revised de Anima. 
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century is reached scribes, and perhaps scholars, lost touch with 
the history of the Aristotelian translations. The result is that 
occasionally uncautious scribes combined collections of revised 
and unrevised texts,** or frequently enough corrected a revised 
version by the older form.** | | 

We have, however, at Paris in the MS Bibl. Nat. 12593 an 
excellent example of the old text, and in the MS 6318, a speci- 
men of what the scribe calls the ‘ Let us 
collate specimens of the Parva naturalia taken from these MSS. 
They will be printed in parallel columns. At the bottom of 
each column will be given the variants of two other MSS of 
the same corpus. It will be noted that the variants at the 
bottom of the page. will be numerous and yet inconsiderable. 
Those which will be italicized in the parallel columns are much 
less frequent, yet in spite of this, it can be shown that these 
italicized variants are significative of a revision of the text. 


‘new translation.” 


Dr MEMORIA ET REMINISCENTIA 


Paris, Bibl. nat. 12953, f. 220. 


Reliquorum autem primum con- 
siderandum est de memoria et me- 
morari quid est et propter quas 
causas+ et cui et anime partium 
accidit hee passio et reminisci, non 
enim sicut? memorativi et remi- 
niscibiles, sed sicut in multis re- 
memorabiliores * sunt tardi, remi- 
niscibiliores* autem veloces_ et 
bene di[s]centes. 

Primum quidem igitur® acci- 
piendum est qualia sunt memora- 
biliora; multociens autem decipit 


-aecidat passio et reminisci. 


Ibid. 6318, f. 133d. 


De memoria autem et memorari 
dicendum quid est et propter quam 
causam fit et cui anime parti! hee 
Non 
enim idem sunt memorativi et re- 
mimscitivt, sed ut frequenter me- 
morabiliores quidem qui tardi, 
reminiscibiliores autem qui veloces 
et bene discentes.? 

Primum quidem igitur accipien- 
dum est qualia sunt memorabilia. 
Multociens enim decipit hoc; 
Neque enim futura convenit? me- 


18 On fol. 145 of the MS Amplon. F. 30 of the Erfurt library (a Moerbeke 
- corpus) we find the old version of the de Longitudine et brevitate vite. 
1° Leipzig, Universitaets-Bibliothek 1346; British Museum, Harley 3487; 


Erfurt, Amplon. F. 20. 
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hoe. Neque enim futura memorari 
contingit sed opinabile et sperabile 
esse Fit autem et scientia quedam 
separativa quemadmodum quidem 
et divinitivam esse dicunt neque 
presentis est, sed sensus. 


B = Bibi. nat. 16082. C= British 


Museum, Arundel 392. 

1) sit BC—2) sunt BC—3) memora- 
biliores quidem BC—4) remisci- 
biles C—5) igitur, om. BC. 


Dre SENSU 


British Museum, Royal 12 b. III. 


Quoniam autem de anima secun- 
dum ipsam determinatum est, et 
de virtute qualibet secundum par- 
tem suam, consequens est facere 


considerationem de animalibus et 


vitam habentibus omnibus que sunt 
proprie et que sunt communes 
operationes eorum. Que igitur dicta 
sunt de anima supponantur.t De 
reliquis autem dicemus, et primum 
de primis. Videntur autem 
maxime communia et propria so- 
lorum? animalium communia esse 
corporis ® et anime quemadmodum 
sensus memoria ira desiderium et 
omnino appetitus et cum hiis gau- 
dium et tristitia et vigilatio Hee 


enim fere insunt omnibus ani- 


malibus. 


B = Paris, Bibl. nat. 16082. C= 
British Museum 3847. | 

1) subiaceant, B—2) solorum Oni 
B—3) anime et corpori C. 
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morari, sed est opinabile et spera- 


bile.* Erit autem utique et scien- 


tia quedam sperativa® quemad- 


modum quidam divinitivam dicunt 
neque presentis est, sed sensus. 


B = Paris, Bibl. nat. 14717. C= 
Vat. lat. 2083. D = Vat. lat. 2082. 

1) partium, BCD—2) benedicentes 
C—3) contingit D—4) separabile 
C—5) separativa C. 


ET SENSATO 


Paris, Bibl. nat. 6318, f. 127d. 


Quoniam1 de anima secundum 
selpsam? determinatum est et de 
virtute® qualibet ex parte ipsius 
consequens est facere considera- 
tionem de animalibus et vitam ha- 
bentibus omnibus que sunt proprie 
et communes operationes ipsorum.* 
Que igitur dicta sunt de anima 
subiciantur® De reliquis dicamus et 
primum de primus. Videntur au- 
tem maxime et communia et pro- 
pria animalium communia esse et 
corporis et anime, puta sensus et 
memoria et ira et desiderium et 
omnino appetitus et cum hiis gau- 
dium et tristitia, etenim hee fere 
insunt omnibus animalibus. 


== Vat. lat. 2063. C= Vat. lat. . 
2082. The text of Mazarine 3457 
and Bodley, cononiciani lat. class. 
290 give the identical text. 

1) autem, add BC—2) ipsam BC— 
38) virtutum BC—4) eorum B— 
5) sufficiant B. 2 
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Dr SOMPNO ET VIGILIA 


Oxford, Bodlean, Digby 103, f. 128. 

De sompno!? et vigilia consider- 
andum est quid sint et utrum pro- 
pria sint anime, vel corporis, vel 


communia, et si communia cuius 
particule anime vel corporis, et 


propter quam causam insunt ani- 
malibus. Et utrum communicant 
omnia® ambobus ipsis, vel? alia 
quidem sompno alia vero® altero 
solum, vel alia quidem neutro, alia 
vero utrisque. Adhuc autem® 
quid est?° sompnium, et propter 
quam causam 1! dormientes inter- 
dum quidem sompniant interdum 
non; vel accidit quidem 
dormientibus semper sompnium,?® 
sed non meminerunt,!* et si hoc 
fit,15 propter quam causam fit,1¢ 
et utrum contingit futura previ- 
dere, aut non contingit et qualiter, 
si contigerit, et utrum futwra com- 
prehendantur1? ab homine solum 
habet causam et natura fuerit vel 
eventu. | 


B = B. Museum, Harley 3487. C= 
Paris, B. N. 16082. 

1) autem, add C—2) est om B— 
3) sint om B—4) aut B—5) vel 
communia, om—6) animalia add 
B—7) et C—8) autem B—9) 
autem om. B—10) est C, sit B— 
11) quidem C—12) quidem B— 
13) sompniare C—14) meminerint 


C—15) sit C—16) sit C—17) pro- | 


spiciantur C. 


Paris, Mazarine 2457, f. 161. 


De sompno autem et vigilia con- 


_siderandum est quid sint, et utrum 


anime aut! corporis propria sint 


aut? communia; et si communia, 


cuius particule anime vel corporis, 
vel® propter quam causam insunt 
animalibus et utrum communicant 
omnia simul ambobus ipsis, ut alia 
quidem sompno, alia vero altero 
solum, vel alia quidem neutro, 
altera vero utrisque. Adhuc autem 4 
quid est sompnium et propter 
quam causam dormientes® somp- 
niant, sed non meminerint ® et si 
hoe fiat propter quam causam fit, 
et utrum contingat futura previ- 
dere, aut non contingat, et quali- 
ter” contingat et utrum agenda, ab 
homine solum vel quorumdam de- 
monum habet causam et natura 
fuerit vel eventu. 


B = Oxford-Bodley, Canon. lat. class. 
290. C= Vat. lat. 2082. 

1) vel BC—2) vel BC—3) et BC— 
4) vero B—5) interdum quidem 
sompniant, interdum autem non 
vel accidit quidem semper dormi- 
entibus sompniare sed, BC—6) 
meminerunt C—7) si BC. 


De Morte et VITA 


Ibid. 6318, f. 1274. 


De eo autem quod est hoe? qui- 
dem est? longe vite animalium hoc® 


Paris, Bibl. nat. 12953, f. 283. 


De eo autem quod est esse alia 
quidem longe vite animalium, alia 
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quidem! brevis vite, et? vite tota 
longitudine et brevitate consider- 
andum est. Principium autem in- 
tentionis necessarium est exponere 
primum ® de ipsis, non quia diffini- 


tum est utrum eadem sit causa 


omnibus animalibus et plantis hee 
quidem longe esse vite alia vero 
brevis, et plantarum enim alie qui- 


dem habent* breviorem® vitam,® 


alie vero multo tempore habent 
vitam. 


B = British Museum, Harley 3487. 
C = Paris, Bibl. nat. 16082. 


1) vero B—2) deadd BC—3) mani- - 


fest um BC—4) habent om B—5) 
brevem BC—6) vitam om C. 
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autem brevis® et de vite totaliter 


longitudine considerandum est 
causas. 
Principinm autem  considera- 


tionis necessarlum primo ex eo 
quod est dubitare de ipsis; non 
enim est palam utrum alterum aut 
idem causa sit* omnibus animali- 
bus et plantis eius quod hec est 
quidem esse longe vite hee autem 
brevis et plantarum has quidem 
paucit temporis,® has autem dura- 
bilem habere vitam. 
B = Bodley, Coniciani, class. lat. 290. 
C = Vat. lat. 2083. D = Vat. lat. 


2082. 


1) hee B—2) esse BC—3) hec BC— 
3) vite, add BC—4) sit om B— 


5) et add C. 


What are the results of this collation? Just as Jourdain re- 
marked a century ago, the variant readings do not suggest a. 
revision of the text. They might be examples of scribal neglli- 
gence, phantasy, or wilfulness. Yet this is only apparently so. 


1) Whenever the text found in the left hand column (thir- 
teenth century corpus) has been collated with any corresponding 
text of the Parva naturalia, found in any MS containing the 
old corpus of Aristotelian writings, the variants which have 
been italicized in the printed parallels, fail to make their 
appearance. A collation of these texts shows the usual type of 
variant due to scribal negligence. : | 

2) If you collate the text of the Parva naturalia which is 
found in the right hand column (fourteenth century corpus) 
with the corresponding texts found in any MS containing the ~ 
Moerbeke corpus, the same phenomenon appears. There are an 
abundance of variant readings, but an identity of text at the 
points where the italicized readings are marked in our printed 
excerpts. 
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3) Collate any copy of the Parva naturalia contained in any 
MS of the older corpus with any copy of the parallel texts in 
the Moerbeke group, and the variants which are italicized in the 
foregoing excerpts will appear with mathematical -Tegularity. 
These are the variants labeled significant. 


These results have been obtained from the collation of some 
hundred MSS. In the case of scribal errors, the variants spread 
out like a fan. In the case of our significant readings, they 
all make their appearance at once, just at the moment of 
Moerbeke’s literary activity. More than a hundred in number 
in each of the little texts constituting the Parva naturali, 
they descend unchangeably in a straight line. The tradition 
stays firm until by the interchange of MSS in the hands of 
ignorant scribes, the two texts become contaminated. Taking — 
into account the laws of probability, there is no possibility that 
the phenomenon described could result from chance. The 
variants of the Moerbeke corpus are the work of a conscious 
agent. The old thirteenth century corpus therefore gives us 
_ the unrevised text, the fourteenth century or Moerbeke corpus, 
the revised. 

| IT 


The three treatises de Juventute, de Resmratione and de 
Morte et vita are never found until late in the second half of 
the thirteenth century. They are never found in the old corpus 
which was in vogue up to 1270. Indeed in this collection of 
texts the de Longitudine et brevitate vite is always entitled de 
Morte et vita. On the other hand these three treatises con- 
stitute one of the characteristic elements of the Moerbeke corpus. 

While they seem to be represented by a single translation, 
there are certain differences which, without appearing to be 
fundamental, have not yet been explained. At times the three 
texts are so separated as to constitute three separate entities,” 


2° Vienna, Nationalbibliothek 2438. 
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again they may be separated by a rubricated capital (in this | 
case a later hand usually gives the title in the margin), or 
there may be no sign of separation at all.** Occasionally the 
first paragraphs of the de Morte et vita are attached to. the de 
Respiratione,** in this case the text begins: Hst quidem igitur 
omnibus animalibus; usually it begins Quoniam autem dictum 
est prius. | 
The versio commums was widely known, and up to quite 
recently was regarded as unique. Having seen a thousand 
Aristotelian MSS, in every country of Europe, and having 
encountered only the versio communis, I shared the current 
opinion that the version of these treatises had never undergone 
a revision. It was therefore a distinct surprise to find in the 
MS 2438 of the Nationalbibliothek of Vienna a second version 
of the de Juventute, de Respiratione et de Morte et vita. This 
MS 2438 is of mixed origin, composed of fragments written at 
different times by different scribes. It is an octavo, really com- 
posed of two MSS. The first section is in a fourteenth century 
hand. 


ff. 1-27". “Incipiunt Aureole Johannis de Sancto Amando de con- 
ferentibus et nocentibus humano corpori”: Sicut dicit Galenus 

ff. 27-78. Ovwperatio medicine secundum Johannitium in tribus consistit 
* * ad exteriora moveri. “Explicit Johannis de Sancto Amando 
super Antidotarium Nycholay.” 

ff. 79-81’. blank. 


To this is joined a second MS, slightly larger. The ff. 82-123" 


are written by a latish thirteenth century scribe. 


ff. 82'-88". [Hippocrates, de ratione victus]: Qui de egrotantium * * * 
conventens est. 


21 Vienna, 195. 
#2 Vienna, 2346. 
28 Oxford, Bodl. 245, f.145; Rheims 868, f.230; Tours 680, f. 316, 681, 
f. 265v. 
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ff. 110-116". “Liber diffinitionum Ysaac Israelite”: Collectiones ex 
dictis philosophorum * * testificatur contrarium. 

ff. 117'-123". [de Sompno et vigilia, revisio De sompno 
autem et vigilia * * ex sompnis dictum est. 


Here a fresh hand—seemingly. early fourteenth century—be- 
gins. Marginal variants on the ff. 128-136 seem late thirteenth 
century ; they may be the hand_.of an older scholar. 


ff. 124°-128r. [De motu animalium]: De motu eo wae animalium * * 
reliquum est de generatione dicere. 


ff. 128-130". [De juventute et senectute]: De autem et 
senectute, vita et morte dicendum est nunc. Similiter autem et de 
respiratione necessarium est fortassis causas dicere * * * secun- 
dum hunc modum magis dicendum est. | 

f. 130. [de respiratione] : De respiratione pauci quidem. enim aliqui 
prius physicorum dixerunt et propter hoc non inesse anvmalibus . . 

f. 131. After this there is no break in the text—it is impossible to say 
where the De morte begins. On f. 132° we can find the ordinary 
incipit: Quoniam autem dictum est prius. On fol. 137° we read 
the ordinary explicit of the de Morte: De vita et igitur morte et 
proxims huic intentioni pene dictum est de omnibus. The text, 
however, does not. stop here; without a break it continues De 
Jamtate autem et egritudine non solum est medici sed physici usque 
ad causas dicere. Secundum autem quod differunt et differentia 
speculantur non oportet latere. Quomiam autem conterminatum nego- 
tium usque ad quoddam est, testatur hoc quod est factum est. 
Medicorum quidem enim, quicumque cauterizant et operatores sunt, 

— dicunt: aliquid circam, et principia inde volunt accjpere, sed de 

natura(m) negociantium graciosissimt fere perficiunt sese in prin- 
cipia medicorum.** 


ff. 137*-142". [Averrois de Memoria]: I ste tractatus incipit perscru- 


24T hava had no opportunity to look for what seems to be a separate 
treatise, nor a Greek text of Aristotle at my disposal, as I am writing from 
my notes away from any library. This explicit is just one more question 
for the editor of the de Morte et Vita to clear up. A second reference 
to the translatio Johannis is to be found on the bottom of fol. 103v of 
the MS F. I. 28 of the Universitaetsbibliothek in Basel. The marginal 
variants of this thirteenth century M ica na nova will have to be 
carefully studied. | 
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tari de rememoratione et de inquisitione per rememorationem * * * 
dictum est. 3 

ff. 142V-143". Averrois Liber de longitudine et brevitae vite: In hoc 
tractatu perscrutatur de causis longitudinis et brevitatis * * * 
posse et intellectum. | 

ff. 144°-147". Hacen de aspectibus: Juvenes visum cum inspexeris 
luces * * nec mutabitur situs eius. 


The interesting thing about the MS is that an elderly scholar 
(surely older than the scribe), has annotated the three treatises — 
from end to end, writing in a series of variants, which he intro- 
duces each time with the word alza translatio.” He also marked 
a number of signs: nota which he did not fill in. This other 
translation might have been some lost work, but it proved on 
collation that the variae lectiones were from the ordinary ver- 
sion of the de Iuventute. The discovery of this MS raises a cer- 
tain number of problems, which I propose to leave to the future 
editor of the Parva naturalia: @ 


2° The references to an alia translatio found on the margins of MSS are 
often very precious. The glosses on the ff. 261, seq. of the MS Ee. II. 31 
of the University Library at Cambridge which give the parallel passages 
to a Metaphysica nova are worthy of careful study. I could not deter- 
mine if they referred to the Metaphysica nove translationis or the Meta- 
physica Media. At any rate one refers to an alia tramslatio Johannis— 
Who is this John? Johannes de Burgundio? I give the gloss for identifica- 
tion purposes. It refers to book XII. “ Alia translatio Johannis: Si. 
igitur idem semper fuerit circulariter, semper oportet aliquid esse _per- 
manens, quod agat unam actionem consimilem, et non generatio et corruptio. 
[Oportet aliquid quod agat multis modis.] Necesse est ut agat per se 
secundum hunc modum, et alio modo secundum alium modum, et necesse 
est ut illud sit aut alio modo aut primo modo et illud etiam est causa 
sui ipsius et alterius. Primum igitur est melius, illud etiam fuit causa 
[ut semper sit secundum eandem depositionem consimilem causa] autem 
ut sint plures modi jam fuit semper alia plura.” A suggestion that the 
de Sanitate of Aristotle may have been translated in the thirteenth century 
is found in a note written in red ink on fol. 197v of the MS 40 in the 
Stiftsbibliothek at Heiligenkreuz. Translator, that is William of Moerbeke, 
is purported to give the order of the different books of the de Animalibus. 
I give only what refers to our treatises: “ Deinceps de Morte et vita, de 
Juventute et senectute, de Respiratione, ultimo vero de Sanitate et egri- 
tudime. Ex his completa tota scientia de animalibus.” This may be only a 
quotation of Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
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1) Which of the two texts of the de Iuventute, ete. is the 
original; which the revision? It is certain they are translated 
from the Greek and that there is a close textual relationship 


between the two revisions.” At least this is my opinion. I 


cannot believe that the resemblances ean be due to chance. 


2) Nothing is known about the translator of the older text 
(whichever it may be) or of the revision. The tradition, which 


makes of William of Moerbeke the translator of the whole 


Aristotelian corpus, becomes more credible, as we see his role 
reduced, for a large part of the corpus, to that of a corrector of 
texts. Many scholars *” have proposed to identify William’s 
work by a comparison of anonymous works with his authentic 


handicraft, which seems easily enough recognizable. The ques- 


tion arises: Will the revisions of the Metaphysics, Physics, 
de Anima and Parva naturalia show the same characteristics 
as the fourth Book of the Meteors after William had retouched 
the old Greco-Latin version of Henricus Aristippus? Fortu- 


‘nately there are scholars who are exercising their patience on 
these problems, so that little by little the mediaeval Aristotle * 


will be fully known. 


26 Exactly the same problem exists for the two versions of the Rhetoric, 
both of which have been known from the time of Jourdain (op. cit., 443- 
444). To my knowledge it has never been pointed out that a close textual 
relation exists between the two versions, though the revision is more 
thorough than in the case of the Parva naturalia. The Paris, Bibl. Nat. 


~MS 16673 (Sorbonne 1779), which contains the text: Rhetorica est converti- 


bilis dialectice, seems to me to be contemporary with Moerbeke’s literary 
activity, if not earlier. This, with William’s policy of retouching and 


correcting existing translations, inclines me to regard it as the text on 


which the translatio vulgaris was built, or at least which he had under 
his eyes as he worked. There was at least another manuscript containing 
the translation, this is clear from the corrections by a later hand. 

27T mention only F. H. Forbes, “ Textual Problems in Aristotle’s Meteor- 
ology,” Classical Philology, X (1915), 188-214; ‘‘ Mediaeval Versions of 
Aristotle’s Meteorology, ibid., 207-314; and Fr. Pelzer, “ Die griech-latei- 
nische Metaphysikuebersetzungen des Mittelalters,” 2nd Baeumker-Fest- 
schrift (Beitrage, Suppl. II), 1893, 89-118. 

**In a future number I shall speak of my discovery of a mediaeval 


J 
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I give a specimen of the first treatise. The variants are much 
more numerous than the marginal glosses suggest. They are 
very frequent in the de respiratione. Having no intention of 
editing the text, I restrict myself to a paleographical copy. | 


VIENNA, NATIONALBIBLIOTHEK, MS 2438, Fou. 128 


De iuventute autem et senectute, vita et morte, dicendum est nunc; 
similiter autem et de respiracione necessarium est fortassis causas 
dicere. Quibusdam enim animalium propter hoc accidit vivere et non 
vivere. Quoniam autem de anima in aliis determinatum est et patens 
est quod non sit possible esse corpus subjectum ipsius, sed quod in 
quadam, insit corporis parte manifestum est, et non in hac aliqua 
habentium potentiam in partibus. Quas quidem igitur alias anime 
partes aut potentias qualiter forte oportet vocare dimitatur nunc. 
~Quecumque autem animalia dicuntur, et vivere in animalibus quidem 
utrumque et quod est animal esse et vivere, necesse est unam omne 
(sic) eandem esse partem secundum quod vivit, et secundum bate 
notamus ipsum animal. 

Animal quidem enim impossibile est non vivere; secundum autem 
quod vivit sic animal esse non necessarium est; plante enim vivunt 
quidem, non autem habent sensum. In eo enim quod est sentire animal 
anon animali determinamus. Numero quidem igitur necesse est unam 
esse, et hanc eandem partem, esse autem plures et alteras, non enim 
idem est animali esse et vivere. Quoniam igitur propriis sensibilibus in- 
strumentis unum commune est sensibile instrumentum, in quod qui sunt 
secundum actum sensus necesse est occurrere. Hoc autem utique erit 
medium eius quod ante notatur et re[tro], ante quidem enim dicitur in 
quo est nobis sensus, retro autem oppositum. 

Adhue autem diviso corpore, animalium quidem omnium est sursum > 
et deorsum, omnia enim habent sursum et deorsum. Quare et plante 
manifestum est quod habeant vegetativum principium utique in medio 
earum. Secundum quidem enim id quod est sursum ad id quod continet 
totum. Deorsum autem est secundum quod superfluitatem relaxat 
primam. 

Habet autem se e contrario plantis hoe et animalibus. Homini enim 
propter rectitudinem maxime inest hoc animalium habere partem sur- 


Latin translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, a text which was supposedly 
unknown to the Latins. 
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sum ad id quod est omnis sursum, aliis autem medium; plantis enim 


-inmobilibus et accipientibus extra alimentum, hee quidem est extra 


accipere, alia vero per ipsas terre partes in quas dividuntur omnia 
perfecta animalium per unam quidem, qua capiunt alimentum, per aliam 
autem qua superfluum proiciunt. Per terciam quoque, mediam horum, 
coquunt hee. In maximis quidem animalium notatur mamilla, in alliis 
(sic) vero analogon, id est proporcionale. Collecta autem sunt magis 
altera alteris. Quecumque autem horum sunt processiva apponuntur, 
et partes que ad hune famulatum sunt, quibus omnem et iestant ventrem 
eruraque et pedes et que hiis habent eandem potentiam. 


That this version of the three tractates is not merely a literary 
experiment, but a translation which was in use at an early date, 
results from my discovery, since this article went to press, of a 
second copy of this different version in the MS 623, fol. 62-68, 
of the Stiftsbibliothek at Admont. Here again there are variant 
readings in the margins, and they are from the versio communis. 
The MS contains only the de Juventute and a good part of the 
de kespiratione, but the text has already been contaminated by 


the versio communis. 


The de Respiratione found in the Vienna MS 2438 and the 
Admont MS 623 may prove to be the early form of this treatise, 
quoted by Alfred of Sareschel (Geyer, op. cit., 368). We need 


not be surprised to find the early form of these tractates in 


Austrian libraries. The Canons of Klosterneuburg, for in- 
stance, were often educated at Paris, and that from the time of 
Otto of Freisingen. Returning to their convent, they brought 
their MSS from the Schools. Again, the oldest copies of the 
de Sompno, de Anima and de Memoria are to be found in the 
library of the Canons Regular of Saint Augustine at Sanct 


Florian. The Austrian monasteries escaped the fate which war 


and revolution visited on their brethren in the rest of Europe. 
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AN APPROACH TO HUMANISM 


HIS study aims to say whether or not there is sympathy 

_ between the new humanism and Catholicity. Such sym- 
pathy has been asserted by humanists. It has been alleged by 
their opponents. It would seem time for Catholicity to analyze 
and interpret the thing. 

In a discussion of this kind there is no need to enables nor 
to defend the basis of Catholicity: to examine anew the long 
extrinsic approach, through reason and history and one’s utter 
human indigence, to that act of faith with which Catholicity 
proper begins. Such preoccupations have no place here. I am 
concerned merely with examining humanism’s Catholic bear- 
ings; and to this purpose it is perfectly proper to take Catho- 
licity as a positive fact, at its own self-declaration. I shall be 
frankly dogmatic: which is neither naiveté nor assumption, 
but simply the methodic sincerity imposed when one takes up 
his stand upon the real. | 

Now it would svem that humanism should also be taken at 
its self-declaration; but therein lies the difficulty. There is the 
humanist name, and there is the humanist tendency, and there 
are the humanist dogmas; and these three are not co-extensive. 
Which of them can speak for the others? Which of them has 
achieved self-declaration? For we shall see that even dogmatic 
humanism has not yet formulated itself with a depth and detail 
equal to its vehemence. 

A Catholic judgment upon humanism must be an exercise, 
therefore, of manifold criticism. A transcendental criticism, 
because in passing upon final significances and values Catho- 
licity claims to transcend the thing brought to judgment. An 
immanent criticism, because the argument will sometimes stop 
at establishing an inner contradiction of humanism; and for 
Catholicity, inner contradictions settle the matter quite outside 
the Catholic court. And an analytic criticism, because in the 
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process humanism will be restated part by part. This may 
give to humanism a certain new extrinsic clarity: a more legal 
articulation and gradation of its dogmas may do something to 
explain them further; and a new endeavor to discover the vital 
tendencies of which they spring, the vital tendencies which they 
enfold, may make for interpretation; and the anxiety to judge 
more than humanism’s mere body may turn into a deeper 
revelation of its soul. 

Or, abandoning the metaphor of court, one might call this 
whole attempt a Catholic “ Anatomy of Humanism”: done as 
one might anatomize wit or melancholy, out of the dsimembered 
thing measuring what life it held and promised. Save that 
here there is no death, nor any purpose of mutilation: one may 
wish not to hurt, while yet consenting to wound; while probing 

the deepest heart with no cerueler intent than to lay thought 
bare, utterly. 

There must be certain preliminaries. In arriving at human- 
ist dogma, one arrives at a certain definitiveness: there is no 
particular subtlety of technique in matching two dogmas, human- 
ist and Catholic. But then, the humanist dogma must often be 

envisaged in its aspect. of tendency; and the first problem is 
to work out the technique by which a Catholic dogma and a 
humanist tendency may be compared. 

Again, we shall encounter something which I shall call the 
“ Catholic Ethos’, which for the moment may be here described 
as Catholicity’s “ Tendency ”, ulterior and transeendental: dog- 
matic, but of a wider scope even. than dogma; something which 
will often reverse a superficial decision by which a humanist 
and a Catholic dogma might be declared to coincide. And this 
will complete the present study. 

Elsewhere, the technique of humanism must be allowed to 
explain itself in long phases. It will be a pleasure, in the name 
of Catholicity to accept this technique, in principle. The 
acceptance will not be without value; for it may assure us that 
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where humanism and Catholicity agree, they really agree; and 
where they differ, that there is a real difference. But in com- 
paring Catholicity with modern intellectual systems, there is a 
peculiar embarrassment. Catholic formulae affirm proposi- 
tions; the formulae of modern teachers do not affirm propositions 
so much as tendencies. So that in opposing the two, there is 
scarcely question of a direct contrariety. The Catholic bearing 
of a modern system is usually to be judged by the prolongation 
of its tendency. If the plotting of its unfolding course moves 
it into Catholic fields, its formula may be fairly termed Catho- 
lic: not in an actual, necessarily, but at least in a dynamic and 
final sense. If it definitely recedes from the Catholic position, 
I see no way to give it such a name. 

And it goes without saying, that the solution of the doubt 
may be much delayed by differences of terminology. The 
terminology which comes naturally to the pen of a Catholic 
critic is rich with reminiscences: with Scholastic words which 
denominate rather than describe, which therefore are not easily 
matched against more sinuous. and supple terms that fold like 
air around the phenomenalities of things. Humanism, indeed, 
will not unbend to phenomenality: claiming to dominate and 
denominate, the unchanging thing itself. But I respectfully 
submit that the very simplicity of its terms, the paucity of its 
categories, result in rendering each of them more sinuous and 
supple than they need otherwise have been. ‘There is need of 
exegesis when the two manners of speech are to be compared. 

Again, the dissociation of the “‘ three planes” involves much 
ambiguity, and difficulty. Abstracting for the moment from 
the first dissociation between the plane of naturalism and the 
plane of humanism, it is not always sure in what sense the 
humanist and the religious plane are to be distinguished. It 
there is a perfect severance, then the two may meet only in a 
higher synthesis; which runs the risk of being a mere verbal 
or a notional synthesis, rather than a real. Such seems to be 
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Mr. Lippmann’s severance; and at first understanding he would 
seem to synthetize both in an ultimate mythology, dust and 
illusion.* On the other hand, there is Professor Babbitt who 
postulates the higher plane as real, and then seems to prescind 
from it: something of an insincerity of method, it seems, since 
he lays such stress upon fidelity to positive data. It is doubtless 
for this reason that Nemesis has visited his work with that 
accent, disquietingly reassuring, in which he assumes to human- 
ism the bright tranquillity remembered from elsewhere. Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, in Aristotelian fashion, bridges the two planes with 
an intellectual élan; Mr. More, with an élan of the will and 
spirit: an élan not sprung from below, so much as given from 


above. Certainly, Catholicity, which begins with its own 


reality, would never admit an objective abyss between the re- 
ligious plane and the human; and would be just as slow to 


admit, for reasons which we shall see, any absolute break 


between the human plane and the natural. Indeed, the meta- 
phor of planes does not seem to hit the matter at all. The 
Catholic viewpoint would be much more aptly expressed by the 
image of concentric spheres, the religious sphere outside. But 
I should not wish to buttress everything upon metaphors. In 
trying to look at the ideas and the things, I see between the 
humanist postulate on the one hand, and Catholicity on the 
other, a difference; not an opposition. The Catholic Welt- 
anschauung starts with the consciousness of Catholic reality, 
which humanism admits as objective and superior; while human- 
ism begins with data more immediately human, data which 


° The concluding paragraphs of Mr. Lippmann’s review, “ Humanism as 


Dogma” (Sat. Rev. of Lit., March 15, 1930) imply that he recognizes 


peculiar realism to the higher plane, when it is fearlessly transcendent: 
“It is proper for the Pope to speak with the voice of authority; he stands 
upon magnificent premises which have a divine sanction. But the humanist 
is a frail mortal dealing by inadequate faculties with complex and obscure 
matters. He might as well recognize at the outset that his ethical theories 
are exceedingly primitive ... for that will at least give the humanist 
humility. ... ” 
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are the objective consequences of Catholic reality: which 
Catholicity is prompt to recognize and reckon upon. 

In dealing, then, with tendencies and spheres systematically 
‘inferior to itself, or with terminologies other than its own, 
Catholicity necessarily undertakes a certain amount of inter- 
pretation. By this I mean that it undertakes to restate, in 
terms of its own admitted reality, all lesser realities and their 
prolongations, any lesser terms and the lesser horizons which ~ 
they encompass. The process is Thomistic and Augustinian. 
The last four books of the Confessions, interpreting his restless 
heart of all the earlier years; the voices in the Augustinian 
City of God, which interpret the fevers and struggles of the 
world; the systematic distinction of an “ interpretative inten- 
tion”? with which Thomas Aquinas finds the mainspring of 
human action and vindicates the fundamental dynamics of 
humanity: these are testimonies that the interpretation of 
desires, at least, is a process authentically Catholic. And I 
find no less a Catholic warrant for the Catholic interpretation 
of human speculations. There is, to begin with, the interpre- 
tative technique of twelfth-century Scholasticism: a technique | 
verified in the conciliatory exegesis of Abelard, and already 
proclaimed in the “non sunt adverst, sed diversi” of Anselm 
of Laon. Taken over by Thomas Aquinas, it enabled him to — 
enrich the views of his theological master, Augustine, with 
philosophic perspectives out of Aristotle—howsoever difficult 
an interpretation that may seem to have been. Then there is 
the Pauline warrant, which may be had in the instance of the 
Athenian altar-inscription; and in the assertions of the Epistle 
to the Romans, that behind all crass and superficial obscurities 
these gentiles had known the true God; and in the whole 
presentation of the Christian message as a transcendent com- 
mentary and criticism of all previous truth, the legal and the 
prophetic. But chiefly I see Christ magisterially interpreting 
the unsuspected stretch and the dynamic significance of ideas 
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and aspiration which He met on every hand. Let it suffice to 
_ recall merely the sermon on the Mount, the formation of the 
Twelve,’ the rich young man, the woman of Samaria. 

To conclude the point, I seem to find the same merciful 
-solicitude of interpretation continually apparent ‘In authentic 
Catholic theology. - We have heard Ignatius Loyola. One can- 
not wish to deny that there have been, that there still are, 
controversial and dialectic abuses of a hot-tempered sort among 
theologic individuals and schools. But the fact remains that 
the use of the distinction (the chief characteristic of theological 
dialectic) is fundamentally due to the wish to pluck truth out 
of an adverse proposition, instead of damning it root and 
branch. There is really a hidden philanthropia in Catholic 
theology, in its dogmatic and in its moral treatises. Far more 
widely than a bourgeois humanism (sit venza verbo!) it wishes 
to save what it can of human thought and action: in any rank 
or condition of men. 


II. Tue Loci or Catuoric Etuos. 


The first of these is mystery. The point which is usually 
forgotten in controversy (sometimes forgotten by the party of 
the Catholic part) is that Catholicity is fundamentally a faith 
in mysteries: adherence to things which one can touch and 
formulate intellectually, but which here and now one cannot 
intimately comprehend. 

Stated from the yonder, from the ontological side, the Catho- 
lic Faith is described as the condescension of these mysteries 
to human minds. In themselves, they should rather be called 
the prime realities: they are mysteries to us only because they 

are of a truth so high as to transcend all save their own aivine 
self-intellection. 


One may refer Mr. More to a striking passage in the article “ Dogme ”, 
in D’Alés, Dictionnaire apologétique de la for catholique, t. I, col. 1154-1157. 
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To us s they are either mysteries or involved in mystery. The 
Vatican Council defined that the existence of God, as the prin- 
ciple and end of all things, can be seized by human reason, 
quite without the special divine condescension which the word 
“revelation.” describes. But the Vatican Council never im- 
plied that men in general, or Catholics in particular, do first 
arrive at this elementary theism by their naked reasoning 
prowess. Whatever exploits the pure reason may later accom- 
plish for them, the fact is that most theists receive theism 
through the huge channels which mystery and revelation have 
worn in ancestral rock. Catholicity affirms that the baptized 
infant has been reborn to mysterious life in realms far beyond 
the rationally theistic: reborn as unconsulted and unknowing 
as he was conceived; breathing an air which will never leave 
his reason alone to its agonized gaspings. And when the 
Catholic “knows God as the principle and end of things”, he 
knows Him in more than that narrow view: he knows Him 
also as humanity’s tremendous promise of an ultimate par-_ 
ticipation in divinity; as the worker of present purity and 
sanctification; as the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; as 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit; as the God incarnate 
in Christ J esus; as the God of Catholic hope and love. And 
all these vistas. of God the Creator are vistas of Catholic 


mystery.° 


* Even within the reach of reason, one may see a certain mysteriousness 
of a minor and natural kind: cf. the following, by E. Portalié, “.. . the 
mystery which penetrates all our conceptions of God, of the infinite, of 
the eternal. Augustine is not of those who in religious philosophy long 
for absolute evidence, and who think to have solved all difficulties. | He 
describes the mental state of these over-dogmatic spirits at the beginning 
of the De Trinitate (L. I, ¢. i, n. 3). . He recognizes that he was in the 
wrong when, before his conversion he booked for proofs of an evidence 
absolute and quasi-mathematical (Conf., L. VI, c. iv, n. 6). - He con- 
cludes that our science of God is always mysterious: ‘ There . in the 
soul no science of God, save the science of knowing how it fails-to make a 
science of him.’ (De Ordine, L. II, c. xxii, n. 47 ) Moreover, even in 
natural philosophy Augustine finds a mysterious character; which without 
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Indeed, the Vatican Council has gone on to indicate, in the 
very same passage in which the physical power of reason is 
defended, to indicate its human impotence and practicai 
limitations: 
Second Capttulum: on Revelation. | 


This same sancta, mater Ecclesia holds and teaches that God, the 
_ principle and end of all things, can be known with certitude by the 
natural * light of human reason and the data of creation: ‘for since 
the creation of the world his invisible attributes are to be discerned 
and contemplated in his works’ (Rom. i, 20); but that it has never- 
theless pleased his wisdom and goodness to reveal himself together with 
the eternal decrees of his will by another way: by a supernatural way’: 
as the Apostle says, ‘ God, having spoken of old to the fathers through 
the prophets by many partial revelations and in various ways, in 
these last days hath spoken to us by one who is Son...’ It is to 
this divine revelation that we must attribute the fact that those truths 
concerning divinity, which in themselves are not impervious to human 
reason, should also, in the present condition of humanity, be known to 
all with facility, with firm certitude, and with no admizture of error.’ 


destroying the value of our proofs leaves nevertheless a certain indeter- 
mination in the mind and a certain free adhesion in the will. Thus the 
union of soul and body appeared to him, and not irrationally, an im- 
penetrable mystery. (De Civitate Dei, L. X, c. xxix, n.2) And with regard 
to the beginnings of the soul, he gave Vincentius Victor, of the exaggerated 
intellectualists, this bit of precious advice: ‘ Know what you do not know, 
lest you know nothing at all.’ (De Anima et eius origine, L. IV, ec. xi, 
n.15)” Article, “ Augustin”: in Vacant-Mangenot-Amann, Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique, t. I, col. 2332-4. 

‘This affirmation of the natural light is not to be understood as denying 
any part to interior grace; but simply as denying the absolute necessity, 
for this level of theistic knowledge, of the exterior grace of revelation. 
We shall make further precisions upon the word ‘ nature’ in a subsequent 
chapter. 

5To non-theological readers: a convenient repertoire of authentic pro- 
nouncements of the Catholic magisterium, a text-book which has become 
classic in Catholic seminaries, is the Enchiridion Symbolorum, Definitionum 
et Declarationum de rebus fidei et morum, first edited by H. Denzinger, 
_ one of Wuerzburg theologians. With the eleventh edition the name of C. 
-Bannwart, is added; and with the fourteenth, the name of J. Umberg. 
(Herder, Friburg and St. Louis) A similar collection, though differently 
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The position of the Vatican Council is then put in the 
appended canons: | 3 

1. If any one shall have said that the one true God, our Creator and 
our Lord, cannot be certainly known by the natural light of human 
reason, through the things which have been made: anathema sit. 

2. If any one shall have said that it is neither possible nor expedi- 
tious that through a divine revelation man be instructed concerning God 
and the worship due to him: anathema sit. 


So far, however, the Council has not formulated the entire 
matter. The vistas to which we have alluded are the loci of 
mystery which quite transcend the mere theistic problem of 
the creating God. That problem, says the Council, could be 
solved rationally; even though reason is usually spared the 
effort. But there are further stretches of the theistic truth, 
intimate mysteries of the life and purposes of the Creator; and 
these constitute Catholic mystery in the proper sense of the 
word. They are said to be beyond the utmost keenness of the 
naked rational eye; we have no title to know them by our 
humanist endowment. And if they have now condescended to 
us, that is by a revelation which is totally original, totally 
liberal and yet totally necessary to the children of men: quite 
other than in Canon 2, quite other than a mere expedit. For 
as we shall later say, historic man is really the child of a super- 
human, of a divine finality; and the Capitulum continues 
where we left it off: | 

But it is not for such a reason (sc. not for the mere expedition, 


firmness and purity of theistic knowledge) that revelation may be 
declared to have been absolutely necessary; but rather for this ® reason 


arranged, is that of F. Cavallera, Thesaurus Doctrinae Catholicae, (G. 
Beauchesne, Paris). In quoting these conciliar texts, we have italicized | 
to our purpose. | 

¢The supernatural destiny of man, beyond the claims of his nature, is 
said to be utterly gracious and free, on the part of God; but once it is 
given, man is not free to throw it back at Him; and revelation and grace, 
in themselves belonging to the sphere of Divine freedom, become necessary 
things—necessary means to a destiny which is absolute largess. 
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that God out of his infinite goodness has ordained man to a super- 
natural end; that is, to sharing in the goods of divinity: which entirely 
transcend the intelligence of human mind (se. are mysteries, in the 
proper sense), since ‘ what eye hath not seen, what ear hath not heard— 
what hath not entered into the heart of man—all these things God hath 
prepared for them that love him.’ (1 Cor. ii, 9) 


And the Canon: 


3. If any one shall have said that man cannot be raised, by the divine 
pleasure, to a knowledge (sc. revelation) and a perfection (se. finality, 
and the necessary grace) which transcend his natural knowledge and 
perfection; but that he can and should, out of his own resources, 


attain in common progress the ponsaiaae of all that is true and all 
that is good: anathema sit.7 


_ Now, in this supernatural universe of mystery, revelation 
makes indeed for precision and certitude, but it does not make 
for intellectual light. The Catholic claims to adhere to tre- 
mendous truth: to apprehend it, not to comprehend it.° The 
Vatican Council emphasizes this in another Capitulum, which, 
despite its length we cannot omit to quote: 


Fourth Capitulum: Faith and Reason. | 

The enduring consent of the Catholic Church has further held and 
now holds that there is a twofold order of cognition, distinct both 
in source and in object: in source, because in the one order we know 
from natural reason, while in the other we know by divine faith; in 
object, because, beyond the truths to which natural reason can attain, 
the mysteries hidden in God are proposed to our belief: mysteries 
which, unless revealed, can never be known. Wherefore the Apostle, 


7 This Canon does not necessarily touch the humanist position: human- 
ism takes man as it finds him, and man as he is found is not without 
resources which are more than “his own”’. 

® To justify this adherence is the work of Apologetic. Apologetic arrives 
at two judgments: that reason can make the Catholic act of faith, for 
multiple motives intellectually satisfactory; and that reason must do so, 
for the sake of eternal life. But in the act of faith one leaves all these 
preliminaries behind, and volition ushers the inadequate intellect up to 
the darkness of transcendental light. 
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who testifies that God had been known by the gentiles “in his works” 
(Rom. i, 20), when discoursing of the grace and truth “which came 
through Jesus Christ”, says: “Rather do we speak of the wisdom 
of God (embodied) in a mystery, that hidden wisdom which God devised 
before the ages unto our glory; (a wisdom) which none of the rulers of — 
this world hath come to know... but to us God hath revealed it 
through his Spirit: ‘for the Spirit exploreth all things, even the deep 
things of God’. (1 Cor. ii, 7-10) And the only-begotten Son ‘ con- 
fesses to the Father because he hath hidden these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hath revealed them to the little ones.’ (Mt. xi, 25) 

And indeed, when reason illuminated by fatth gives itself to search 
with industry, with filial reverence and sobriety, it reaches by the 
gift of God a certain most fruitful understanding of these mysteries; 
both from the analogy of the things which it naturally knows, and 
from the relationship which links mystery to mystery and to human 
destiny. But never is reason rendered capable of seeing through these 
mysteries as it can see through the truths which constitute its proper 
rational object. For the divine mysteries do, of their very essence, so 
transcend the intellect of a creature that even after they have been 
communicated by revelation and accepted by faith they still remain 
veiled in faith itself and folded in a certain darkness, so long as in this 
mortal life‘ we are exiled from the Lord: for we walk by faith and by 
sight’.” (2 Cor. v. 6) | 


To anyone who has caught the Church’s accent here and in 
other such pronouncements, this much will be admissible: that 
‘the proper perspective of Catholicity is one of a great ascent. 
In Catholicity, things are always higher and greater than 
something else: the mystery is greater than its revelation; the 
implicit is more than the explicit; the tangible and demon- 
strable elements will not begin to total out the whole signifi- 
cance; and growth in truth is not yet fruition. And not only 
in the order of Catholic understanding, in the enunciation of 
truth, is there hierarchy and gradation: there is inequality 
also between the whole enuntiable order and the whole higher 
ethos, which is the truth transferred to Catholic life and action. 
And there is inequality in the order of ethos itself. | 

In three separate developments we shall attend to these 
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gradations; first of all, in the order of understanding and 
enunciation. 

The following equations make a fair statement of the non- 
Catholic conception of Catholic enunciations: that 


Catholic philosophy == Catholic theology 
Catholic theologians = Catholic theology 
Catholic theology == Catholic dogma 
Catholic dogma == Catholic revelation. 


Whereas, in the light of the gradations which we are now 
considering, the thing should rather be stated in a series of 
inequalities: each term inclusive of the succeeding one, yet 
transcending it in different fashions: 


revelation > dogma 
dogma > theology 
theology > theologians 
theology > philosophy. 


‘Now the sense of the first inequality lies in this: that since 
dogma is, by definition, merely the formal and solemn declara- 
tion of a point which the Church understands to have been 
revealed, which it therefore commands to the faith of its mem- 
bers, dogmas must necessarily be less extensive than the whole 
extent of revelation. Revelation of mystery is valid, and faith 
attains it, even though the occasion should never have arisen 
_ for a single dogmatic insistence. It is a commonplace remark 
among historians of dogma that a dogmatic definition is nor- 
mally occasioned by controversy: so that the greater the peace 
of Catholicity, the more scattered and insignificant an age’s 
heresies, the fewer will be the dogmatic signs and portents. 
But neither the depth nor the expanse of mystery and revela- 
tion is therefore lessened. It would be a narrow-minded and 
narrow-souled Catholicity that would measure its faith only to 
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Catholic dogmas; and indeed, in certain conditions it would 
not be Catholicity at all.° 

The second inequality opens the deluge. Perhaps no other 
word of the Catholic vocabulary has been so hopelessly mis- 
understood as theology. Without trying to follow it into all 
possible depths, we shall simply mark three legitimate usages. 
In its most proper significance, it denominates the intellectual 
analysis and systematisation of what has been revealed. Its 
basis thus is positive; its procedure, metaphysical. But at the 
highest level it excludes the systems of schools and scholars, 
admitting only that:spontaneous metaphysic and that spon- 
taneous logic which are the endowment and manner of the 
naked mind. This quintessential theology reaches conclusions 
of a certitude like to that of the revelation it is analyzing; 
which are metaphysically implicit in the datum revealed in a 
human milieu, and which therefore are capable of being affirmed 
with the certitude of the Church’s dogmatic utterance.’° But 
lesser activities also bear the name of theology. There are, in 


®*The believer’s act of faith has a prolonged aspect. Obviously it 

adheres to a certain credible proposition, or to a body of credible proposi- 
tions. But over and above these explicit propositions it adhers implicitly 
to the whole potential range of credible propositions—that is, to the 
revelation which the Church claims to have received, which it undertakes 
to propose with growing clarity and power to each new generation; and 
ultimately, the act of faith adheres to the Church itself. 
_ Credible propositions may be had in all the modes by which the Church 
pronounces. Beyond formal dogma, there are the explicit modes such as 
the Symbols (sc. the Creeds), professions of faith like the Tridentine, 
formularies like the oath against modernism, and the consistent and 
constant teaching of the Catholic hierarchy throughout the world. And 
there are the implicit modes of the lex orandi and lex agendi: the affirma- 
tions which underlie the Church’s discipline and activity; the suppositions 
at the heart of the Church’s worship—in its rites and sacraments, in its 
liturgical symbolism, in the ascetic and mystical efforts at sanctification 
which the Church has authenticated as her own. 

10 These precisions upon the relation of theology to revelation and dogma 
are developed at length by Marin-Sola, L’Evolution homogéne du dogme 
catholique, 2 ed., 2 vols. (Gabalda, Paris, 1924). The first edition appeared 
in Spanish, and marked a date in Spanish theology. _ : 
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the second place, those conclusions which follow from revealed 
data with a certitude merely physical or moral; or even with 
mere probability. Strictly speaking, these conclusions form a 
theology of an inferior sort, which might well be codified apart; 
but in practice, the theological manuals insert them topically 
with elements of the first class. The name theology is also 
given, in the third place, and in an improper sense, to thal, 
complexus of historical and rational considerations which serve 
as prelude and human justification to the Catholic act of faith 
(sc. ‘ Apologetic”). Antecedent to faith, they remain quite 
extrinsic to it. They are not revelation, nor the conclusions of 
revelation. ‘hey are merely its oong, : in the human world 
of things and thought. | 

It is evident, then, that if the first usage of the word theology 


includes the upper levels of all orthodox systems, and finds 


them all agreeing, that happy concord will not remain when 
we use the word in the second or third significance. The 
Thomist school of theologic system, more than all others, has 
won the encouragement and approbation of the Church. To 
it this writer professes the added allegiance of a personal con- 
viction. And yet he cannot deny that there are other methods 
and systematizations which are also countenanced. The Augus- 
tinian School, the Schools of St. Bonaventura and of Duns 
Scotus, the School of Suarez, cannot be fairly identified with 
Aquinas and Thomism: yet they are also in honor in the 
Church. More than that, even Thomism splits up into diverg- 
ing interpretations at certain strategic points. So that the 
whole field of Catholic theology, if it be taken at anything less 
than its first definition, presents a free variety like the com- 
munal landscape of mediaeval Christendom. Speaking as a 


These strategic points betray philosophical preoccupations, for the 
most part. Upon the various philosophic groupings in Thomism, see 
Zybura, Present-day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism (Herder, St. 
Louis, 1926). 
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systematic theologian, one cannot claim to x ta with the single 
theological voice of the Church. 

Still less so when, in the fourth inequality, one speaks merely 
as Catholic philosopher. For if the Church confirms certain 
philosophical propositions and exacts them of any philosophy 
which wishes Catholic favor; if the Church’s own vocabulary 
is sometimes reminiscent of Platonic or Aristotelian terms— 
much as it is reminiscent of Hebrew and koine. Greek and 
vulgar Latin: it remains nevertheless true that philosophic 
systems stand related to Catholicity much as hypotheses are 
related to an irreducible fact, as lesser things are related to a 
greater which outrealizes them. Philosophies remain always 
extrinsic to revelation, even when they attempt to shadow it 
forth. Because they do shadow forth the reality, because they 
make diligent harmony with it, the Church tolerates or honors 
or cherishes them. But it does not adopt them into an utter 
security. Holding them all equal in their dutiful subjection, 
it leaves them down in the human arena to fall or prevail by 
their own sinews. And since the perennial struggle is not yet 
ended, one is free to conceive that humanism might enter 
among them and come in the end to claim a Catholic garland. 
It is to measure such a likelihood that these pages have been 
written. 

There is an inequality, we have said, between the whole 
enunciable order of Catholic truth, and the higher oneee of that 
truth in Catholic life and action. 

In the mathematical statement, we would put it thus: that 


Catholic ethos > Catholic revelation. 


In this affirmation, Catholic ethos. stands for the Catholic 

Church in the concrete, with its complete functioning, its com- 
plete dynamic character, and the complete finality on which the 
rest depends; while revelation is used in its ordinary sense, ot 
sheer detached truth envisaged solely as the source of formula- 
tions. There is, of course, a sense in which we might have said: 
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Revelation (sc. in its connection with our Way, our Life, our 
living Truth) is greater than revelation simply as a true enun- 
clability. But I have preferred to put ‘‘ Catholic ethos” in 
place of an italicized meaning of Revelation; for “ ethos” 
expresses better the pastoral and sanctifying claims which 
Catholicity asserts ?” along with its claims to true teaching; ** 
the three based upon the same revelation, which is truth in all 
its infinite array. 

So, retaining to “revelation ”’ its work-a-day employment, we 


may say that the Catholic ethos is something greater. The 


Catholic Church contends unflinchingly that revelation is truth, 
and truth authentic. But the Catholic Church also contends 
that it is a truth ordained to something higher than its present 
human service: it is truth validly ordained for the endless 


vistas of human living, intellectually valid now yet super- 


abundantly valid in the life tocome. For the Church has never 
pretended that truth’s present obscurity is its fullest radiance, 


12 It will be observed that the term ethos, which is usually tied down to 
a sub-Catholic usage by reason of the words “ethics” and “ ethical” which 


are derived from it, is here emancipated from its Aristotelian bonds and 


lifted into the integral order of the Catholic supernatural. 

18 There are circumstances in which the Church pronounces upon things, 
not precisely in a doctrinal, but in a pastoral and sanctifying capacity. 
The Church, for instance, has no doctrinal view of proton, nor of cubism, 
nor of royalty. Yet let us suppose that cubism were to identify itself, 


_ however unnecessarily, with a satanic cult: the Church might then, quite 


apart from its doctrinal condemnation of satanism, in the concrete oppose 
itself pastorally to cubism. Or if a royalist party were concretely to 
identify itself with a brutal social pragmatism and wished to use the 
Church as a mere instrument of discipline, then the Church might well 
refuse, on these superior grounds, to countenance the advances of royalism 
in the concrete. Such was the case with the Action Frangaise. See the 
analyses of Abbé Lugan, in the Catholic World, June-August 1927; and Un 
grand Débat Catholique et Francais, the tenth number of the Cahiers de la 
Nouvelle Journée, edited by Paul Archambault (Bloud & Gay, Paris, 1927). 
But in the present question, we happily observe that humanism, except in 
Mr. Eliot, has contracted no such entangling alliances. The tendencies 
which we shall point out in humanism are of a less compromising sort. 
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nor that its fullest radiance is its fullest Life.‘* The Church 
has never presented Christ, nor His truth, nor His mystical 
Christ as the mere announcer of things and the teacher of © 
lessons: but in and by and above all these, the giver of the Life 
which the lesson tells of. The “total Christ”, personal and 
mystical,*® claims to be a Way from truth to Truth; from life 
to a Truth which is Life more abundant: a Life which buds 
in fragile fashion in our present and individual clay, but which 
only under another sun puts on its proper immortality. _ 

This is the sense in which we write down the inequality of 
the two orders, revelation and Catholic ethos. 

Now, establishing ourselves in the order of ethos, we have 
not yet run all the inequalities down to earth. There are ethical 
inequalities in Catholicity, which step for step will match the 


14 The capitalizations in this passage are a laconic device to indicate what 
would otherwise demand a paragraph of specification. 

7° As our language has already suggested, the fullest and most living 
claim of the Church is to be the mystical prolongation and fulness of 
Christ: the pleroma of Christ; the mystical Christ. Such was the 
Church’s first understanding of itself; so the Fathers of the Church 
understood, and to document this assertion would be to transcribe some- 
thing from almost every corner of patrology; such was the Scholastic 
ecclesiology, evident in countless allusions though they wrote no special 
ecclesiastical treatise—the thing being obvious from the very texture of 
the Catholic life about them; and such is the favorite thought of the 
present theological renaissance. One may measure its actuality from 
the encyclicals of Pius XI: for the Quas Primas of 1925, the Miserentissi- 
mus Redemptor of 1928, and from the Rerum Ecclesiae, the Mortalum 
Animos, and the Rerum Orientalium (the official texts in the Acta Apostolt- 
cae Sedis, Rome). Now we cannot help observing that if Catholicity left 
all this in the realm of pure lyricism, or in the shadows of probable 
thought, the Church would most undoubtedly be universally acclaimed as 
the quintessence of poetic beauty, and humanity’s highest intellectual 
mark. But the Church goes on, with firm voice, to the awesome faith 
and assertion that it is all real: real by a higher right and a prior right 
than all the things hold which we perceive with human perceptions or 
discover with human minds; real with the reality of the Divinity which 
the Church affirms of the personal Christ. And indeed, only in the light 
of that affirmation can one grasp the Church’s affirmation of a divinity 
mystically but really its own. we, 
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inequalities we wrote down in the column of enunciations. 


They will look like this: 


Catholic ethos > dogmatic ethos 
dogmatic ethos > theologic ethos 
theologic ethos > ethos of individual theologians, or of sepa- 
rate theologic schools 
theologic ethos > philosophic ethos, and each individual 
| ethos fashioned out of all things which 
can put on the shape of philosophy. 


In other words, each enunciable element that we formerly dis- 
tinguished, and mystery along with it, has become a locus for 
ethos: a source whence we may draw blood or wine or water, 
according to the dignity of its place. _ | 

There is no need, then, to explain our present series. The 
transference is obvious, and can be simply executed. The im- 
portant thing, and the chief purpose of this article, is to point 
out how, as the influence of Catholic ethos descends,** it breaks 
up into a multiplicity of ethos—yjust as revelation may be pro- 
jected into multiple theologies and tolerated philosophies. And 
just as all these enunciable systems can call themselves Catholic, 
though none of them exhaust or equal Catholicity, so can any 
Catholic assert to himself a Catholic ethos compounded out of 
all manner of “ethical” elements from the code of Justinian 
down to the aesthetic of the rue Saint-Sulpice; and no one may 
disturb him so long as he places the indefinite article as a moat 


16 At its sources, Catholic ethos retains its universal and undifferentiated 
validity. And the individual Catholic can always remount to them. For 
he adheres to the Church always; and inserted in it, he acquires a certain 
share of its life, a certain instinct of its significance, a certain connatur- 
ality of Catholic being: something which allows him to sense the Catholic 
affinities or hostilities of things; something which permits him to judge 
the day’s procession of religious issues with a directness and spontaneity 
of which he is seldom aware; something which frequently anticipates 
the Church’s explicit judgments; or which concludes, more rapidly than 
professional theology does, from the — of a judgment which the 

Church has already made. 
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around his wall. But neither may he challenge his Catholic 
neighbor whose ethos shows admixtures of the Chinese and the 
Saracenic, so long as a humble and indefinite article protects 
him likewise about. Catholicity is quite unlike that nominalist 
type of humanism which insists on the holiness of discipline 
whether or not there may be a God with whom holiness begins. 
For the nearer Catholicity comes to the humanities, the more 
tolerant it is of variety; and the higher it goes to the divine, 
the more disciplined it is to the likeness of the Truth of God. 
- Doubtless it is possible enough to point out ages wherein nearly 
all Catholics talked alike, and dressed alike, and wrote Latin 
verses which sounded all like one another. But the seventeenth 
century has been piously interred by most of the Jesuits 
themselves. | | 

The fact of the matter is, as the discussion of dualism will 
reveal, that Catholicity knows no lugubrious enmity between its 
own unity and the multiplicity of mankind. If Catholicity 
were the mere synthesis of human multiplicities, then the 
matter might stand differently; but it comes to humanity as 
something which has reached down to man from beyond him; 
as something which nourishes multiple life with the sacrament 
of unity, yet nourishes it in each by a breaking of bread. 

Nor is multiplicity itself without a deep purposefulness. 
Look at it closer, and it is really a sea of unities; follow it wave 
on wave and it will make a horizon. Anything that is finite 
ealls for repetition beyond itself; and Thomas Aquinas, who is 
popularly. supposed never to have been interested beyond the 
first integer, was really one of the best friends multiplicity has 
ever had. For him, multiplicity is the finite mode of approach 
to the infinite: by multiplicity are the finite categories filled 
with reality, and the potency of finite species accomplished. 
And for him, reason itself would be mired forever on the hither 
side of thoughtfulness, were it not able to ratvocinate; which is — 
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interpreted, he assures us, to proceed by multiple and dynamic 
stages. | 
Does our thought, then, end in multiplicity and nothing? 
Will it be impossible for Catholic Ethos ever to say yes or no 
to the humanist question ? | 

That is a matter for subsequent stadia which speak of the 
humanist’s law of thought, and his way of life: perhaps of his 
rule of art and his manner of speech. Of his dualisms, some- 
what. And which follow him into the theology of the Incarnate 
Word, to weigh the Platonic version of Uhaleedon against 
Chalcedon’s depths and prolongations. 
Francis Burke. 
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LA NOTION DU PECHE PRESENTEE PAR ST. 
THOMAS I, II, 71 ET SA RELATION AVEC 
LA MORALE ARISTOTELICIENNE 


A question 71 de la Ia Ilae a pour objet de déterminer la 
nature du péché. On nous en offre d’abord une défini- 
tion trés générale. CO’est, dit-on, un acte non conforme 4 |’ordre, 
“ peccatum proprie nominat actum inordinatum ” et qui de ce 
fait s’oppose a la vertu ou plus exactement 4 ce 4 quoi la vertu 
s’ordonne, “ opponitur virtuti ex parte ejus ad quod virtus 
‘ordinatur ”’, savoir l’acte conforme 4 l’ordre et 4 ce qui doit étre, 
‘‘ actus ordinatus et debitus”’. Tel est le théme de l’article 1. 
L’article 2 explicite le mot “ inordinatus”. Tout de méme 
que la vertu se définit une bonne disposition conforme 4 la 
nature du sujet, tout ainsi le vice sera dit une disposition non 
conforme 4 cette méme nature. Or la nature d’un étre, c’est 
éminemment sa forme. Dans le cas de l’homme, cette forme est 
ame raisonnable. Dés lors cette dérogation 4 la nature n’est 
autre qu’un manquement a l’ordre rationnel: vitium in tantum 
est contra naturam hominis in quantum est contra ordinem 
rationis. 

Cependant l’inordination ici expliquée affecte ensemble et le 
vice et son acte. Ils n’ont pas encore été distingués. On s’y — 
emploie, par un progrés trés heureux, aux articles 3 et 4. . 

L’article 3 discerne le péché du vice en affimant la préémi- 
nence du péché dans le mal, de cela seul qu’il est acte et dés 
lors a plus d’étre que la puissance qu’il détermine. 

L’article 4 poursuit la méme tache. I] marque d’un trait plus 
précis les rapports du péché “ acte mauvais” et de la vertu 
“habitus bon”, et de quelle maniére, étant acte, et ainsi ne 
s’oppésant directement qu’a l’acte bon, il peut se trouver par 
contre avec un habitus bon: car non plus qu’un acte bon ne 
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sufit 4 faire une vertu, un seul acte mauvais ne saurait la 
détruire. 

L’article 5 enfin achéve cette discrimination de ce qu’on pour- 
rait dire l’actualité du péché, puisqu’il délimite la mesure d’acte 
que comporte le péché d’omission, de tous le moins actuel. 

L’on est ainsi amené 4 l’article et dernier. Par tous 
ces resserrements successifs, la question 71 aboutit 4 son effet. 
Elle définit le péché. Nous savons désormais qu’il est un acte, 
un acte humain: les articles 3, 4, 5 l’ont assez prouvé. Et cet 
acte humain est mauvais, ¢c’est 4 dire contraire 4 l’ordre de.la 
raison—ceci est prouvé 4 l’article 2—et donc contraire 4 cette 
Joi éternelle qui est comme la raison de Dieu: c’est la démarche 
ultime accomplie par l’article 6.. Ainsi se trouve ramassée toute 
la doctrine de la question en une définition que les réponses aux 
difficultés proposées nous montrent universelle, compléte et 
' vraiment pléniére, puisque tous les termes en sont diiment 
appréhendés. 

IT 

Notre analyse, qui se borne 4 un résumé trés bref des articles 
1 a 4 et 6e, laisse assez voir déja le caractére de la question 71 
et de la méthode qu’on y suit. Cette méthode est philosophique. 
L’on veut dire que, 4 l’aide de notions scientifiquement connues, 
est A savoir connues dans leur essence méme et dans ce qui 
convient nécessairement a cette essence, l’on détermine avec 
une égale rigueur la notion nouvelle du péché. Ainsi s’explicite 
peu 4 peu la définition nominale offerte 4 V’article 1: “actus 
inordinatus ”. L’élément matériel de cette définition, “‘ actus ”’, 
est précisé par référence aux traités connus de |’acte humain 
et de habitus. Comme cet acte est l’acte du vice, et s’oppose 
en tant que tel 4 l’acte bon qui est l’acte de la vertu, l’on se 
référe au traité connu des vertus. Enfin l’élément formel, 
“jnordinatus ”’, s’éclaire 4 la lumiére de notions constantes dans 
la doctrine thomiste, et qui se commandent l’une l’autre, la 
forme, la fin déterminée par cette forme, dans le cas de homme 
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ordre rationnel qui est sa fin et qui n’est autre que la loi 
éternellement établie par la Sagesse divine. 

La méthode scientifique, le souci du nécessaire propres 4 la 
morale thomiste n’éclatent point seulement dans la structure de 
cette question, mais dans les fondements ot elle s’appuie. Ici 
encore, en cette étude d’une notion pourtant si chrétienne, le 
Philosophe est pris pour guide. II inspire l’article ler et, par 
le truchement du Pseudo-Denys, l’art. 2. Les Articles 3 & 4, © 
sur la prééminence de |’acte sur les relations de |’acte 4 habitus 
mauvais ou bon, sont de la plus pure moelle aristotélique. 
L’art. 6 enfin, bien que fondé sur un texte augustinien, offre 
Vimage savoureuse d’un Augustin reconstruit selon la rigueur 
du Stagirite. 

Ainsi structure, sources et doctrine, tout se tient en apparence 
_ sur le plan philosophique, tout se rattache au systéme. 


ITT 


Pourtant nous sommes en théologie, en théologie chrétienne. 
Le péché est quelque chose d’essentiellement chrétien. A son 
petit enfant une mére chrétienne ne dit pas qu’en désobéissant 
il manque 4 l’ordre, mais qu’il fait peine 4 Jésus, qu’il L’offense. 
Le péché, notre péché, c’est d’abord cela, une offense 4 Dieu, une 
atteinte au coeur de Dieu, une blessure infligée au Christ. On 
n’est chrétien que si l’on sent cela. | 

A la vérité, certains indices, au cours de la question, révélent 
le théologien. A J’art. 2, en vue d’éclairer le terme “ inordi- 
natus ”, St. Thomas nous montre le vice et le péché contraires 
& la nature, c’est 4 dire dans le cas de homme, contraires 4 la 
raison humaine. Mais ne vaut-il pas mieux parler avec St. 
Augustin, et comme il le fera lui-méme 4 l’art. 6, d’opposition 
4 la loi divine? C’est, répond-on, méme chose. Car la nature, 
et, dans le cas présent, la raison humaine sont |’oeuvre de Dieu: 
et il n’y a donc vice et péché que dans la mesure oul’on s’éloigne 
de la forme imprimée par l’art du Créateur Ainsi s’évanouit le 
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mythe du péché philosophique, aberration également injurieuse 
4 Dieu et 4 ’homme, puisqu’a séparer raison et loi divine, on 
réduit ’une 4 quelque caprice arbitraire qui cependant s’impose 
sous peine de péché, tandis que l’autre se dévore elle-mémedés 
la qu’on peut l’enfreindre sans faute aucune. 

A Vart. 4, lorsqu’il prouve | qu’un péché ne peut 4 lui seul 
détruire une vertu, St. Thomas distingue le cas des vertus 
infuses. Un seul péché mortel, excluant la charité, exclut toutes 
les vertus dont elle est la source. 

Enfin l’art. 6, reprenant la définition angustinienne qui 
faisait difficulté a l’art. 1, voit sans détour dans le péché une 
offense 4 Dieu. L/’ordre troublé par le péché n’est point tant 
regardé ici comme la loi des choses que comme J’expression de 
la volonté divine. Dés lors, puisque le péché se référe a l’ordre, 
et que l’ordre est ici formellement loi divine, la définition du 
péché ot: aboutit la question 71 n’est pas seulement ni propre- 
ment morale et philosophique, elle a valeur théologique. Ou 
pour mieux dire, si l’on accusa d’abord le caractére scientifique, 
e’est en vertu de l’inflexible armature qui lie et coordonne tous 
les éléments de la synthése thomiste. 


IV 

‘Il reste, et c’est l’essentiel, 4 bien marquer ce rapport au Dien 
révélé qui fait la valeur théologique de notre doctrine. On le 
mettra mieux en relief si ’on compare la pensée d’Aristote, ot 
puise St. Thomas, 4 l’élaboration de la Somme. Nous voici 
conduits 4 situer le péché dans ’Ethique 4 Nicomaque. Cela 
oblige & dire en quelques’ mots, quels sont de cet ouvrage la 
structure et l’esprit. 

Cette sagesse qu’est la morale, fruit uid longue expérience, 
et apanage des vieillards, ne trouve point son fondement dans 
un ordre préétabli auquel il lui suffit de se soumettre. Elle ne 
se référe pas aux préceptes d’une loi divine, principes premiers 
et certains dont il ne resterait qu’A déduire, comme autant de 
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conclusions rigoreuses, les démarches de l’activité humaine. Son 
origine, ses progrés sont purement empiriques. L’observation 
la guide seule.’ | 

Or il est manifeste que homme n’agit qu’en vue d’une fin 
et que la fin derniére est pour lui le bonheur.” Seul le bonheur 
est bien supréme, car on ne recherche les autres biens que dans 
le dessein d’étre heureux.* Mais ot: rencontrer le bonheur ? 
Dans l’exercice parfait de l’activité conforme a sa nature,‘ et, 
puisqu’on est homme, done animal raisonnable, dans l’activité 
de l’Ame rationnelle. Mais comment atteindre A 
parfait? Au moyen de la vertu propre 4 l’homme, c’est 4 dire 


eet exercice 


' de cette heureuse disposition qui nous fera agir véritablement 
en homme, tout de méme qu'il y a une disposition de flutiste ou 
de citharéde grace a laquelle il joue en perfection. Si ces vertus 
sont multiples, on choisira la plus haute. Dans tous les cas, étre 
heureux, ¢’est agir vertueusement.° 

Que sera done cette vertu? Elle sera une ¢éo0—“ habitus ”’ 
en est la traduction littérale—, c’est 4 dire une maniére d’étre, 
une maniére de se comporter a |’égard de ses propres passions — 
et des circonstances de telle sorte qu’on se révéle 4 tout coup 
vraiment homme.® Cela signifie, puisque homme est doué de 
raison et de volonté, que ses actions seronts des actions volon- 
_taires, donc libres et non contraintes, et que ces actions libres 
seront des actions raisonnables, précédées d’un jugement de 
raison impliquant délibération et choix.’ | 

Mais encore, 4 quels indices reconnait-on Vaction libre et 


1 Eth. Nic. I, 1, 1094b 19; 1095a 5; 2, 1095b 3; 1095b 6; 6, 1097b 22 8q:; 
7, 1098b 1. 

2 Ibid. I, 2, 1095a 18. 

ST, 1, 1094a 18; 5, 1097a 21-34; 3, 1095b 19; b26; 1096a 6. 

*TI, 6, 1097b 26. 

5T, 6, 1098a 7; 10, 1099b 26; 13, 1102a 5. 

TI, 4, 1105b 19; b28; 1105b 25; 1106a 11. 

7II, 3, 1105a 28; 3, 1105b 5; 4, 1106a 3; III, 1, 1109b 31; 1110b 15; 
4, 1111b 3; 5, 1112a 31; 7, 1113b 68q.; IV, 2, 1120b 7; V, 10, 11352 19; 
bl1; 13, 1137a 4; VI, 13, 1144a 13. 7 
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raisonnable, c’est 4 dire verteuse et donc vraiment humaine? 


A. cela, qu’en chaque cas, elle se porte au juste milieu et s’y 
tient. Ni excés ni défaut. Ce sens de Véquilibre est l’un des 
axiomes de la morale antique. | | 

On voit dés lors ot: loge le péché. I] consiste précisément 4 


s’éloigner de cette ligne de faite, de cette axporns qu’est la vertu, 


a dévier vers la droite ou la gauche, 4 se tromper.® II est au 
vrai une erreur. Le pécheur est un ignorant.*® I] a mal dis- 
cerné le point juste. Du coup il perd le bonheur. C’est tant 
pis pour lui. Mais ce n’est rien de plus. Une autre fois il fera 
mieux. I] faut recommencer. Car la vertu est difficile. Elle 


exige une longue pratique. On se trompe si aisément. On a 


tant de peine, les jeunes gens surtout, 4 dompter ses passions.” 
La prudence et la tempérance, vertus nécessairement primor- 
diales chez Aristote, ne viennent qu’avec l’Age. Mais eit-on 


‘méme toutes les vertus, et cette esdvia,*® don exquis, flair mer- 


veilleux de la mesure convenable en toute occasion, ]’on ne serait 
encore heureux. II y a bien d’autres conditions qui ne dé 
pendent pas de nous. Le bonheur est une perle rare.** 

I] fallait marquer tous ces traits pour connaitre l’esprit de 
VETHIQUE, et par ou elle s’éloigne, par ot elle se rapproche, sur 
ce point du péché, de la morale thomiste. Pécher, en Gree, se 
dit dpaprdvew, et ayaprdvev, c’est proprement manquer le but. 
Pour un Gree, le mot n’éveillera rien d’autre, on ne quitte pas 
le plan humain, la référence 4 "homme et 4 son bonheur. Un 
chrétien évoque aussitét l’idée de Dieu, d’offense 4 Dieu, d’in- 
stinct il se référe 4 Dieu, 4 sa majesté infinie: on pergoit toute 
la distance. Deux mots, bien laids, mais qui sont de mode, la 


® II, 5, 1106b 8; 1107a 6; VI, 1, 1138b 18. 
°TIT, 9, 1115a 33; 10, 1115b 17, b28; III, 13-15, en part. 1118a 23; 
1119a 1. | 
10 ITT, 2, 1110b 28; VI, 9, 1142a 13; VII, 6, 1147b 6; X, 6, 1176b 16-26. 
11J, 1, 1095a 2; III, 7, 1114b 7; VI, 5, 1140b 13; 9, 1142a 11, al7. 
19TIT, 7, 1114b 12; ef. Pol. VII, 13, 1332a, 38. , 
13T, 7, 1099a 15; 9, 1099b 2; 11, 1100a 20. 
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rendront peut-étre plus sensible. Disons done que la doctrine 
du péché est, chez Aristote, anthropocentrique, dans la somME 
théocentrique. 


V 


On voudrait préciser, ce seront nos derniéres lignes, le lien 
propre et les raisons de cette différence. 

Fixons d’abord bien le point de rencontre. Pour St. Thomas, 
le péché est mauvais parce qu’il n’est pas conforme 4 l’ordre. 
C’est en tant que tel qu’il offense Dieu, Créateur de I|’ordre, 
c’est dans l’inordination elle-méme qu’on fait injure 4 Dieu, 
puisqu’en méprisant cet ordre rationnel’ qu’est la loi divine on 
méprise l’auteur et de la raison et de la loi. En d’autres termes, 
le péché, dans son élément formel, “ inordinatus”, se définit 
par référence a l’ordre, l’ordre par référence 4 Dieu: et cette 
deniére relation fait la valeur théologique de la doctrine. Outre 
les textes de la question 71—art. 2 ad 4m et corps de l’article 6— 
une phrase de la question 73, art. 7 ad 8m, marque au mieux 
tous ces liens: ‘ La raison, dit St Thomas, doit régler l’acte 
non seulement quant 4 son objet, mais quant 4 toutes ses cir- 
-constances. Sur quelque point que l’on quitte cette ragle de la 
raison, il y a péché”. Et il ajout: “ Hane autem aversionem 
a regula rationis . a a Deo, cui debet homo per 
rectam rationem conjungi ” 

Or il est clair que si le péché, dans Aristote, n’est poit rap- 
porté explicitement 4 l’idée d’ordre, il s’y raméne de par droit. 

Sans doute on le définit comme une déviation hors du juste 
milieu, ¢’est 4 dire par référence 4 la vertu. Mais qu’est-ce que 
la vertu, sinon ]’indice de Il’activité raisonnable et libre, c’est 4 
dire humaine, et qu’est ce que cette activité de l’Ame raisonnable 
sinon l’expression de la forme de homme, de sa nature? ™* 
Nous voici ramenés aux natures, dés lors 4 l’ordre de |’univers. 
Car cet ordre n’est rien d’autre que la loi des natures, rier 


14T, 6, 1097b 22-1098a 18. 
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d’autre que ces natures elles-mémes considérées non plus de 
fagon singuliére, mais dans les rapports nécessaires qu’elles 
-soutiennent toutes ensemble de par les exigences de leur propre 
essence. De cela seul que l’reTHIQUE enseigne 4 agir en homme, 
elle invoque l’ordre des choses. Jusqu’a ce point St Thomas 
et le Stagirite sont en plein accord. 

Mais voici ot ils divergent. Aristote s’en tient, et encore 
d’une maniére virtuelle, 4 cette premiére démarche. L’autre, 
qui est capitale, la référence 4 Dieu, parait chez lui absente. 
Car l’on ne peut tenir compte de ce qui est dit au livre X de 
VETHIQUE sur cette sagesse contemplative qui nous fait sem- 
blables 4 Dieu.*® Une telle imitation n’est point union. Dieu 
étant une pensée qui se pense,*® il s’agit, autant que possible, 
de laisser en nous dominer la pensée, de nous disposer de telle 
sorte que rien ne s’oppose 4 sa libre et pleine activité, il s’agit 
en somme de nous faire dieux, mais pour ainsi dire sans Dieu. 
Rien 14 ne suscite l’idée d’une dépendance 4 |’égard de Dieu, de 
la soumission & une loi, 4 une raison divines. , 

Comment expliquer ce défaut que le cas du péché met en si 
vif éclat? Certes, il ne faut abuser. Nous avons la Révélation. 
Et le jeu serait aisé d’en écraser le Philosophe. Mais il reste 
que sa morale se passe de Dieu, elle est athée. Or le sens théo- 
logique dans les méditations morales n’a manqué ni avant 
Aristote—il suffit de nommer Platon—ni aprés, par exemple 
chez les Stoiciens. Et, d’autre part, un probléme exactement 
inverse, se pose au sujet de St Thomas. A coup sir il se fonde 
sur la Révélation. Mais d’ot vient alors que sa notion toute 
chrétienne du péché, loin de bannir les données de l’eTH1QuzE, 
ou de ne s’y accorder qu’a regret, les recherche et s’en revét 
comme d’une armure solide qui la doit le mieux défendre ? 

Nous touchons, ce semble, au noeud du probléme. ‘La réponse 
est que, sur ce point, la doctrine morale de St. Thomas se relie 


1X, 7 & 8; en part. if 1177b 26-1178a 8. 
16 Meta. A, 9, 1074b 15-1075a 5. 
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au premier principe de sa métaphysique au lieu que le Stagirite 
les tient séparés. 

Il possédait cependant les éléments de la synthése. Au livre 
A des METAPHYSIQUES aprés avoir montré et le ciel et la nature 
qu’il contient, ¢c’est 4 dire, en fait, l’univers entier, suspendus 
au Bien supréme premier principe,’ il expose, dans une page 
fameuse, comment cet univers s’ordonne 4 son principe. L’ordre 
du monde lui vient précisément de ce qu’il se référe 4 Dieu. 
Si les choses se groupent harmonieusement, c’est parce qu’elles 
désirent toutes, 4 des degrés divers, une seule et méme fin. Ce 
désir identique leur appartient comme 4 des actes imparfaits, 
qui, en tant que tels, tendent 4 ]’Acte pur. Et la diversité de 
ce désir résulte en elles de la diversité méme de leurs formes. 
C’est sa nature qui est pour chacune d’elles le principe de son 
désir, et d’un désir ainsi déterminé. Toutes choses concourent 
de la sorte 4 l’ordonnance universelle parce qu’elles s’ordonnent 
A Dieu.” 

Tout induisait 4 appliquer cette belle doctrine aux notions 
morales. Et puisque, en fait, le bien de ’homme consiste & agir 
selon sa nature d’homme, c’est 4 dire selon sa raison,—St 
Thomas le rappelle dés l’art. 2 de notre question—, tout enga- 
geait 4 un recours de cet ordre rationnel 4 la Raison divine. 
Manquer A l’ordre, ce n’est pas seulement mettre en défaut sa 
raison d’homme, c’est manquer 4 Dieu: lune de ces notions 
menait 4 l’autre. Encore un coup Aristote les possédait toutes 
deux:. mais il ne les a point réunies. 

La cause en est, pour finir, dans les idées qu’il se fait, ou 
plutét ne se fait point, des relations de "homme 4 Dieu. La 
méme lacune qui dépare sa théologie l’empéche de fonder 
l’éthique sur sa base véritable, qui est Dieu. Car le Dieu 
d’Aristote ne pense pas 4 "homme. II ne pense pas non plus 
au monde. Ce n’est oubli, négligence, mais nécessité. Dieu 
dérogerait. Il ne serait plus Dieu, 4 penser un objet indigne de 


27 Ibid. A, 10, 1075a 12-24. 18 Thid. A, 7, 1072b 2, b14. 
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sol-méme. II ne peut que se penser, Lui seul: [lest son unique 
objet.” Dés lors que devient cette union 4 Dieu—Deo cui debet 
homo per rectam rationem conjungi—, cette union 4 Dieu 
uaturellement cherchée par la droite raison et qui est, au vrai, 
la fin de la morale? Et quel sens donner, par contre, 4 cette 
“aversio a Deo” qu’implique l’inordination propre 4 tout 
péché? Dieu n’a cure ici d’ordre ou de désordre. Ni l’acte 
bon ne peut lui plaire ni l’acte mauvais L’offenser. Si les 
choses s’ordonnent 4 Lui, on serait presque tenté de dire que 
c’est malgré Lui, en vertu de ce qu’il est et ne peut pas ne pas 
étre, mais sans nullement qu’il le veuille. La bonté divine qui 
éclate dans le TIMER, cette bonté qui meut le Démiurge 4 ordon- 
ner le monde et a faconner les étres, est toute célée chez le 
Stagirite. Comme on est loin du Christianisme! 

Pourtant on avait 14 les éléments de la synthése. Si Aristote 
n’a pas vu que l’activité raisonnable de homme trouve sa fin 
derniére en la Raison divine, néanmoins cette activité est ai 
exactement définie par le recours aux grandes idées de forme, 
de nature, et donc d’ordre, que St Thomas devait en faire usage. 
Qu’il les ait, 4 son tour, si magnifiquement enrichies en rap- 
portant oeuvre a l’ouvrier, ordre 4 Vordonnateur, homme 
4 Dieu, il le doit certes 4 la Révélation qui guidait toutes ses 


démarches et lui ouvrait des voies nouvelles. Mais stirement 


nous le devons aussi a la claire vigueur de son génte. 


A. M. Fesrvatir. 
Saulchowr, | 
Kain, Belgium. 


Ibid, A, 9, 1074b 21-35. 
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MR. RUSSELL’S THEORY OF FACTS 


R. RUSSELL’S theory of truth as a correspondence 

between a proposition-like mental ‘content’? and an 
externally existing fact leads him into innumerable difficulties, 
the attempted solution of which constitutes the bulk of his 
so-called Logical Atomism. In order to appreciate these difli- 
culties and the heroic nature of Mr. Russell’s effort to escape 
them, we must say a word about his theory of facts. When he 
speaks of the very wide gulf which sometimes separates the 
‘content’ from the ‘ objective’ of our beliefs, and the conse- 
quent ‘ feeling that we cannot really ‘know’ anything about 
the outer world,” we must not be misled into thinking that 
Mr. Russell at this stage of his speculations suddenly finds the 
world of things vanishing into thin air, for as far as Mr. 
Russell’s philosophy is concerned, that world of things was 
never there to vanish. His difficulty of knowing anything 
about the outer world is not a conclusion of his theory of 
knowledge; it is one of its very premises” and is met by the 
world of facts, which, if not identical, is at least from all we © 
can gather, analogous to the world of Platonic Ideas. In order 
to facilitate our exposition of Mr. Russell’s theory, we shall 
at the risk of doing it some violence, consider it from the : 
following points of view: 


1) Definition and mature of facts, 
2) Our knowledge of facts, 
3) Some indications as to the origin of the theory. 


I. anp Nature oF Facts 


Facts constitute an important part of the undeniable data * 


1The Analysis of Mind, pp. 240-241. 

2 The Problems of Philosophy, Chaps. I and II. 

*“The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” The Monist, XXVIII, No. 4, 
(Oct. 1918), 500; 496. > | 
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of Mr. Russell’s philosophy. They are the conditions of the 
truth of our beliefs, objective and real with a reality superior 


to that of things, and in nature highly suggestive of hypostatized 
propositions. 
1. They are the conditions of the truth of our beliefs: 


When I speak of a fact—I do not propose to attempt an exact 


definition, but an explanation, so that you will know what I am talking 
_ about—I mean the kind of thing that makes a proposition true or 


false. If I say ‘It is raining,’ what I say is true in a certain condition 


of weather and is false in other conditions of weather. The condition 
of weather that makes my statement true (or false as the case may be), 


is what I should eall a ‘fact.’ If I say ‘Socrates is dead,’ my state- 
ment will be true owing to a certain physiological occurrence which 


happened in Athens long ago. If I say ‘ Gravitation varies inversely 


as the square of the distance,’ my statement is rendered true by 


astronomical fact. If I say, ‘Two and two are four,’ it is arithmetical 


fact that makes my statement true. On the other hand, if I say 
‘Socrates is alive’, ‘Gravitation varies directly as the distance’, or 
‘Two and two are five’, the very same facts which made my previous 
statements true show that these new statements are false.* 


2. Facts are objective and real: 


It is important to observe that facts belong to the objective world. 


- They are not created by our thoughts or beliefs except in special cases. 


That is one of the sort of things which I should set up as an obvious 


truism. .. .5 


_ The first thing I want to emphasize is that the outer world—the 
world, so to speak, which knowledge is aiming at knowing—is not 
completely described by a lot of ‘particulars, but that you must 
also take account of these things that I call facts, which are the sort. 
of things that you express by a sentence, and that these, just as much as 
particular chairs and tables, are part of the real world.® 

If you are going to give a complete account of the world .. . you 
cannot do that merely by enumerating the particular things that are 
in it: you must also mention the relations of those things, and their 


‘The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” loc. cit., p. 500. 
Ibidem. 
*“ The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” loc. cit. 
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properties, and so forth, all of which are facts, so that facts certainly 
belong to an account of the objective world, .. .” 


3. The Reality of facts is superior to that of things: 


This follows directly from Mr. Russell’s theory of logical 
constructions, according to which all the ordinary objects of 
daily life ‘‘ such as tables and chairs, loaves and fishes, persons 
and principalities and powers” are nothing but “series of 
classes of material entities,” that is to say, fictions.® 


4. Facts are analogous to hypostatized propositions: 

Although Mr. Russell says that language is not a safe guide 
to the analysis of facts,° there are many statements made by 
him which suggest a belief in the existence or subsistence of 
facts in a fashion which suggests hypostatized propositions. | 
For example, in speaking of the complexity of facts he says: 


It might be suggested that complexity has essentially to do with 
symbols, or that it is essentially psychological. I do not think it would 
be possible seriously to maintain either of these views. . . . I shall try 
to persuade you that in a logically correct symbolism there will always 
be a certain fundamental identity of structure between a fact and the - 
symbol for it; and that the complexity of the symbol corresponds very 
closely with the complexity of the facts symbolized by it... . I shail 
therefore in future assume that there is an objective complexity in 
the world, and that it is mirrored 1° by the complexity of propositions." 


In another passage where he is struggling with the difficulty 
created by false propositions, he writes: =. | 

One way of examining a proposition of that sort is to ask yourself 
what would happen if it were false. If you take such a proposition 


as ‘Romulus existed,’ probably most of us think that Romulus did not 
exist. It is obviously a perfectly significant statement, whether true or 


7 Ibidem, pp. 512-513. 

§ “Logical Atomism,” loc. cit., pp. 510-512. 

Ibid. 

10The italics are ours. | 

11 The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” loc. cit., p. 519-520. Cfr. also 
Our Knowledge of the External World, where he speaks of a “ parallelism 
in language as regards facts and propositions.” 
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false, to say that Romulus existed. If Romulus himself entered into 
our statement it would be plain that the statement that he did not exist 
would be nonsense, because you cannot have a constituent of a pro- 
position which is nothing at all. Every constituent has got to be there 
as one of the things in the world, and therefore if Romulus himself 
entered into the propositions that he existed or that he did not exist, 
both these propositions could not only not be true, but could not be even 
significant, unless he existed. That is obviously not the case, and the 
first conclusion one draws is that although it looks as if Romulus were 
a constituent of that proposition, that is really a mistake. Romulus 
does not occur in the proposition ‘Romulus did not exist.’ 1? 


The fact that Mr. Russell in order to save the significance 
of a false proposition denies the presence of one of its seeming 
constituents, seems to confirm our view that he regards facts, 
at least in their structure, as closely identical with propo- 
sitions. 

Those who seek to fathom the depths of Mr. Russell’s theory 
of facts and relations will find it consoling to learn that even 
the author himself is far from being clear upon the subject. 
In an account of his own philosophy ** he says: 


~My own views on the subject of relations in the past (this was 
written for publication in 1924) were less clear than I thought them, 
but were by no means the views which my critics supposed them to be. 
- Owing to lack of clearness in my own thoughts, I was unable to 
- convey my meaning. The subject of relations is difficult, and I am 
far from claiming to be clear about it now. ... With regard to 
external relations, my view is the one I have just stated, not the one 
commonly imputed by those who disagree. But with regard to unities 
(facts?), the question is more difficult. The topic is one with which 
language, by its very nature, is peculiarly unfitted to deal. I must 
beg the reader, therefore, to be indulgent if what I say is not exactly 
what I mean, and try to see what I mean in spite of unavoidable 
linguistic obstacles to clear expression. 


12 The Philosophy of Logical Atomism, The Monist, XXIX, No. 2 
(April, 1919), 207. 

18 The Analysis of Mind, pp. 272 ff. 

14 Contemporary British Philosophy, pp. 370 and 374. 
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Among the difficulties which Mr. Russell’s theory presents 
is the doctrine that facts are constituted by elements belonging ~ 
to two essentially different worlds, the world of sense and the 
world of essences. There are on the one hand, qualities and 
relations which are universals and subsist in the world of being 
which is “ unchangeable, rigid, exact, delightful to the mathe- 
matician, the logician, the builder of metaphysical systems, and 
all who love perfection more than life.” ** On the other hand, 
there are the terms of those relations which he calls ‘ particu- 
lars.’ These exist in a world which is “ fleeting, vague, with- 
out sharp boundaries, without any clear plan or arrangement ” 

. and containing “all thoughts and feelings, all the data 
of sense, and all physical objects, everything that can do either 
good or harm, everything that makes any difference to the value 
of life and the world.” *® This divorce of the world of uni- 
versals from that of particulars constitutes a genuine difficulty. 
One naturally wonders how Mr. Russell succeeds in joining 
the elements of these two disparate worlds to form facts, which 
although “not properly entities at all in the same sense in 
which their constituents are,” *’ are part of the real objective 
world. Long ago MM. Lalande and Dufumier ** pointed out — 
the difficulty which, with all his shifting, Mr. Russell has never 
satisfactorily answered. M. Dufumier’s criticism is much to 
the point: | | 

. si le réalisme analytique confére au monde abstrait une 
objectivité qui se trouvait sinon niée du moins compromise par le 
kantisme, il laisse 4 vrai dire, renaitre ce dualisme dans son opposition 


156 The Problems of Philosophy, Chap. X. 

16 The Problems of Philosophy, Chap. X; Our Knowledge of the External 
World, p. 60; “ The Philosophy of Logical ee The Monist, XXVIII, 
No. 4 (Oct., 1918), 522. 

17 Ibidem, XXIX, No. 3 (July; 1919), 365-366. 

18 Discussion of Mr. Russell with MM. Lalande and Dufumier before © 
la Société francaise de Philosophie, Bulletin de la Société Francaise de 
Philosophie, T. XI, Mars, 1911, pp. 15 ff. 
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entre les concepts du monde abstrait et les données du monde sensible, 
et les difficultés reparaissent lorsqu’il s’agit de rendre compte du 
passage des une aux autres.!® 


II. Our or Facts 


If Mr. Russell has little to say in justification of facts as 
he defines them, he is even less explicit and satisfying in his 
explanation of the manner in which we come to know them. 
If the essentially different kinds of constituents of facts occupy 
radically different worlds each the antipode of the other, it 
seems evident that the process of knowledge which attains them 
must be different in the case of each, and that the cognitive 
act by which we know the hybrid tertium quid or unity which 
they form as facts (granting for-the moment that such things 
are to be found in the world), must in its turn be different also. 
Indeed, Mr. Russell would lead us to believe that this is the 
case, for he says *° “‘ the knowing of facts is a different sort 
of thing from the knowing of simples”, i. e., particulars and 
universals of various kinds. Therefore, we are not at all con- 
vinced when he speaks of some atomic facts being known in 
the same way in which sense-data are known,” that is to say, 
empirically. 

The truth in the matter seems to be that Mr. Russell’s 
“facts”, far from being discoveries of his epistemology, are 


1° Toc. cit., pp. 75-76. 

20 “ The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” The M onist, XXIX, No. 3 (July 
1919), 366. 

21 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 62: “ Whether an atomic 
proposition, such as ‘ this is red,’ or ‘ this is before that,’ is to be asserted 
or denied can only be known empirically. Perhaps one atomic fact may 
sometimes be capable of being inferred from another, though this seems 
very doubtful; but in any case it cannot be inferred from premises no 
one of which is an atomic fact. It follows that if atomic facts are to be 
known at all, some at least must be known without inference. The atomic 
facts which we come to know in this way are the facts of sense-perception; 
at any rate, the facts of sense- airs are those which we most obviously 
and certainly come to know in this way.” 
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rather creations of his logic, that is to say, it appears as if, 
instead of finding facts as the result of an unbiased analysis 
of the act of knowledge, he assumes them to satisfy the exi- 
gencies of his efforts to state the conditions of a logically 
perfect language. Granting that this view as stated above, may 
not be entirely correct, and that his assumption of facts, if 
indeed he does assume them, be guided and controlled by a kind 
of logical empiricism, thére are many reasons to regard them 
as postulates rather than as bona fide data. There is, first, 
the reason already alleged, namely, the difficulty of admitting 
their existence because of the incompatible character and utter 
divorce of their so-called constituents. Secondly, Mr. Russell 
offers nothing even approaching a satisfactory explanation of 
the process by which he comes to know them. And thirdly, 
there is an abundance of texts in which Mr. Russell seems to 
confirm the view that facts are inventions necessitated by his — 
views of logic and of language. In the following paragraphs 
we shall, in speaking of some indications as to the origin of 
Mr. Russell’s theory of facts, cite a few of these texts. 


III. Some InpicaTions as TO THE ORIGIN OF THE THEORY 


Whatever may be the whole truth on the subject, it is.certain 
that Mr. Russell is indebted for much in his theory of facts to 
the views of Mr. Ludwig Wittgenstein.” One purpose in what 
follows is to show, if possible, not only that Mr. Russell like 
Mr. Wittgenstein believes in a more or less perfect parallelism 
of language and fact (reality), but that facts as he speaks of 
them, are not realities with which he is ‘acquainted’, but 
logical entities assumed to explain the significance of language, 
logical entities projected by imagination into the realm of the 
real where they are conceived to exist or subsist as something 
analogous to hypostatized propositions. , 


22 A very great deal of what I am saying in this course of lectures 
consists of ideas which I derived from my friend Wittgenstein.” ‘“ The 
Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” The Monist, XXIX, No. 1 (Jan., 1919), 34, 
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That Mr. Russell believes in the possibility of an exact paral- 
lelism of fact and language can be shown from a comparison 
of the texts cited above with the following axioms of Mr. 
Wittgenstein’s work ** which Mr. Russell asserts to be one of 
his sources: 


a3 The world is the totality of facts, not of things. 


“2.01 An atomic fact is a combination of objects (enti- 
ties, things). 
2.1 We make to ourselves pictures of facts. 


2.11 The picture presents the facts in logical space, 
the existence and non-existence (das Bestehen 
und Nichtbestehen) of atomic facts. 

2.12 The picture is a model of reality. 

2.18 To the objects correspond (entsprechen) in the 
picture the elements of the picture. 

2.131 The elements of the picture stand (vertreten), in 
the picture, for the objects. 


2.14 The picture consists in the fact that its elements 
are combined with one another in a definite 

way. | 

2.141 The picture is a fact. 

2.15 That the elements of the picture are combined 


with one another in a definite way, represents 
(stellt vor) that the things are so combined with 
one another... 

9.1511 Thus the picture is linked with reality; it reaches 
up to it (es reicht bis zu thr.). 

2.1512 It is like a scale applied to reality. (Hs ist we 
ein Maastab an die Wirklichkeit angelegt.). 

2.182 Every picture is also a logical picture... 
4.01 The proposition is a picture of reality. 


28 Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., 1922). 
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4.011 


4.021 


4.022 


4.023 


4.0311 


Mr. Russell’s Theory of Facts 


The proposition 1s a model of the reality as we 
think vt 1s. 

At the first glance the propesition —say as it 
stands printed on paper—does not seem to be a 
picture of the reality of which it treats. But 
nor does the musical score appear at first sight 
to be a picture of a musical piece; nor does our 
phonetic spelling (letters) seem to be a picture 
of our spoken language. And yet these sym- 

bolusms prove to be pictures—even in the ordt- 
nary sense of the word—of what they represent. 

The proposition is a picture of reality, for I know 
the state of affairs presented by it, if I under- 
stand the proposition. And I understand the 
proposition, without its sense having been ex- 
plained to me. 

The proposition shows its sense. 


The proposition shows how things stand, zf it is 


true. And it says, that they do so stand. 

The proposition determines reality to this extent, 
that one only needs to say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ to 
it to make it agree with reality. 

It must therefore be completely described by the 
proposition. 

A proposition is the description of a fact. 

As the descriptions of an object describe it by its 
external properties so propositions describe 
reality by its internal properties. 

The proposition constructs a world with the help 

of logical scaffolding, and therefore one can 
actually see in the proposition all the logical 
features possessed by reality if it is true... 

One name (Hin Name) stands for one thing, and 
another for another thing, and they are con- 
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nected together. And so the whole, like a living 
picture, presents the atomic fact. 
4.04 In the proposition there must be exactly as many 
things distinguishable as there are in the state 
of affairs, which it represents. .. . 


That Mr. Russell’s facts are of logical rather than epistemo- 
logical origin seems evident from a consideration of the fol- 
lowing quotations from The Philosophy of Logical Atomism. 


I. In an effort to determine the nature of the complexity of 
facts, we find him concluding to the structure of facts from an 
examination of the structure of propositions, and not inversely 
as he should were facts genuine data as he would have us 
believe. 7 


One prima facie mark of complexity in propositions is the fact that 
they are expressed by several words. I come now to another point, 
which applies primarily to propositions and thence derivatively to facts. 
. . . The complexity of a fact is evidenced to begin with, by the cir- 
cumstance that the proposition which asserts a fact consists of several 
words, each of which may occur in other contexts. . . .24 

I call these definitions preliminary because they start from the 
complexity of the proposition, which they define psychologically, and 
proceed to the complexity of the fact, whereas it is quite clear that 
in an orderly, proper procedure it is the complexity of the fact that you 
would start from. | 

It is clear that the complexity of the fact cannot be something merely 
psychological. If in astronomical fact the earth moves round the sun, 
what is genuinely complex? It is not that you think it complex, it is 
a sort of genuine objective complexity, and therefore one ought in 
a proper, orderly procedure to start from the complexity of the world 
and arrive at the complexity of the proposition. The only reason for 
going the other way round is that in all abstract matters symbols are 
easier to grasp. I doubt, however, whether complexity of a fact is 
definable at all. You cannot analyze what you mean by complexity 
in that sense. You must just apprehend it—at least so I am inclined 


24“ The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” The Monist, XXVIII, No. 4 
(Oct., 1918), 513-514, 
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to think. There is nothing one could say about it, beyond giving criteria 
such as I have been giving. Therefore, when you cannot get a real 
proper analysis of a thing, it is generally best to talk around it 
without professing that you have given an exact definition. 

I shall therefore in future asswme that there is an objective com- 
plexity in the world and that it is mirrored by the complexity of 
propositions.?5 

Mr. Russell proves the existence of general facts not by an 
appeal to objective epistemological evidence, but from the 
possession of general propositions: 

We have such propositions as ‘ All men are mortal’ and ‘Some men 
are Greeks.’ But you have not only such propositions; you have also 
such facts, and that, of course, is where you get back to the inv.. vory 
of the world: that in addition to particular facts, which I have been 
talking about in previous lectures, there are also general facts and 
existence-facts, that is to say, there are not merely propositions of 
that sort but also facts of that sort. That is rather an important point 
to realize.?6 | 


Mr. Russell reasons somewhat as follows: 


1) There are general propositions. These propositicas are 
primitively known, i.e., kinds of cognitive ultimates immedi- 
ately given, because de facto we seem to have them, and de jure 
it is impossible to derive them from particular propositions. 
We cannot explain them as inductively inferred from particu- 
lars, because this the sole process of generalization which Mr. 
Russell admits, cannot be invoked without a flagrant petztro 
principit: induction is always and necessarily expressed by a 
general proposition, namely, the principle of induction. 


2) There must also be general facts corresponding to these 
propositions. This follows: 2 
(a) In virtue of the parallelism which obtains between par- — 
ticular propositions and particular facts; 


25“ The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” loc. cit., pp. 519-520. See also 
Mysticism and Logic, p. 156. 
8° Thidem, XXIX, No. 2 (April, 1919), 198. 
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-(b) From the impossibility of accounting for general facts 
as inductive generalizations of particular facts; 
(c) From the fact that the general proposition which states 
that all enumerated particular facts about the Work’ 
are all of the partiowag facts about the world, 
itself a fact.” 


If any further proof were needed of the logical origin of 
Mr. Russell’s so-called real and objective facts, I think it is 


furnished in the following quotation from one of his latest 
books: * | 


In ,all this I have been considering the question of the vile 
betwen the structure of language and the structure of the world. It is 
clear that anything that can be said in an inflected language can be said 
in an uninflected language; therefore, everything that can be said in 
language can be said by means of temporal series of uninflected words. 
This places a limitation upon what can be. expressed in words. It may 
well be that there are facts which do not lend themselves to this very 
simple schema; if so, they cannot be expressed in language. Our 


27 Cfr. “The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” The Monist, XXIX, No. 2 
(April, 1919), 198-200: “I come now to a- question which concerns logic 
more nearly, namely, the reasons for supposing that there are general 
facts as well as general propositions. When we were discussing molecular 
propositions I threw doubt upon the supposition that there are molecular 
facts, but I do not think one can doubt that there are general facts. It 
is perfectly clear, I think, that when you have enumerated all the 
atomic facts in the world, it is a further fact about the world, that those 
are all the atomic facts that there are about the world, and that is just 
as much an objective fact about the world as any of them are. It is 
clear, I think, that you must admit general facts as distinct from and 
over and above particular facts. The same thing applies to ‘ All men 
are mortal.? When you have taken all the particular men that there are, 
and found each one of them severally to be mortal, it is definitely a new 
fact that all men are mortal; how new a fact, appears from what I said 
a moment ago, that it could not be inferred from the mortality of the 
several men that there are in the world.” See also view that beliefs 
are themselves facts (loc. cit., XXIX, No. 1, pp. 49-50) and compare with 
axioms 4.01 and 2.141 of Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. 
28 An Outline of Philosophy, p. 276. 
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confidence in language is due to the fact that it consists of events in 
the physical world, and therefore shares the structure of the physical 
world, and therefore can express that structure. But if there be a 
world which is not physical, or not in space-time, it may have a struc- 
ture which we can never hope to express or to know. These con- 
siderations might lead us to something like the Kantian a priori, not as 
derived from the structure of the mind, but as derived from the struc- 
ture of language, which is the structure of the physical world.?® Per- 
haps that is why we know so much physics and so little of anything 
else. However, I have lapsed into mystical speculation, and will leave 
these possibilities, since, by the nature of the case, I cannot say 
anything true about them. | | 
Lawrence QO. Wo 
The St. Paul Seminary. | 


29 The italics are ours. 
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Science and First Principles. By F. S. C. NortHrop. New York: 


The Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xii + 299. 


We have here in book form the matter covered by Professor NoRTHROP 
in his six lectures delivered on the Deems Foundation at New York 
University in May, 1929. He divides philosophical theories into three 
groups: the physical, the mathematical and the functional. This 
division he pretends to find in the philosophy of the ancient Greeks. 
The Physical Theory emphasizes the reality of matter and motion, and 
is presented by Thales and Heraclitos. With these two thinkers Pro- 
fessor NortHROP strangely associates Parmenides who maintained that 
being is incapable of change. It is right here that the Professor sows 
the seed of his own doctrine, which he calls an amendment to the 
Physical Theory. Representatives of the Mathematical Theory are 


easily found in Pythagoras and Plato. As for Aristotle, we are told 
that the key to his philosophy is the biological study exhibited in his 


Historia Animalium, and on that score the great Stagirite is set up as 
the first champion of the Functional Theory. This rather summary 
division of all philosophers—the moderns are included—has, like many 
other things in this book, the appearance of an ad hoc hypothesis, the 
better to favor the author’s own views. 

In the second stage of Professor NorTHRop’s drive toward his objec- 
tive we are taken through a lengthy account of relativity and its short- 
comings. Perhaps I should have said its shortcoming, for there is one 
great deficiency that is made capital of. That is the absence of any 
ultimate referent for motion. If everything is relative, even space-time 
itself, then neither motion nor “relative” has any sense. There must 
be an absolute. Different philosophers have decided on different 
absolutes. With bated breath we watch Professor NorTHROP pick one. 
His choice is rather amazing. It is what he calls the “macroscopic 
atom”. Do not be surprised at the size of this “atom”. Its size is 
exactly that of the entire universe, it is “a huge hollow spherical atom 
surrounding all the traditional microscopic atoms of the whole of 
nature”. (p. 202) We are later told that this atom is God. (p. 281) 
The macroscopic atom exerts pressure on all the tiny atoms within it, 
keeps them from running away, compels them to combine and produces 


order in nature. But if the macroscopic atom is God, what are the 


microscopic atoms? It would seem that they are a part of God. God 
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apparently has two antithetical natures. Or, while there is one God, 
“there are two gods. One, the macroscopic atom is a simple perfect 
substance. The other, the macroscopic unity of nature as a whole is 
a complex substance”. (p. 282) 

But we have outrun our story. There are many other things in this 
book. There is a quantity of information about relativity and wave 
mechanics and the principal moments in the history of their develop- 
ment. This creates a scientific atmosphere for the accompanying phi- 
losophy. There is, too, all the appearance of fair-mindedness in the 
treatment of both scientists and philosophers. The fact that St. Thomas 
enjoys this courtesy equally with others is an indication of the shifting 
attitude toward Scholasticism. But when the author solves the numerous 
conflicts among philosophers as well as among scientists by the simple — 
assumption of his macroscopic atom, and when he accounts for living 
organisms, man himself and the very problem of knowledge by the same 
monstrous mechanism, the superficiality of the whole proceeding becomes 
increasingly evident. In the entire book the only thing resembling a 
“First Principle” is Parmenides’ thesis (called the “principle of 
being”) that there never is any change. This is satisfied by the 
unchanging macroscopic atom. With this is combined, as we have seen, 
the principle of Heraclitos, that all is change. This latter principle is 
satisfied by the constantly moving microscopic atoms. In all, Professor 
Norturop’s theory is a violent throwback from the grossest nineteenth 
century materialism. Atoms are gods, and somehow combined into one. 

It is a pity that Professor NortHROp’s fine talents are wasted on such 
shallow philosophy. He aligns himself with Dr. Millikan in an 
attempt ‘to show that this material world is self-sufficient and eternal. 
Like Millikan, he attacks the second law of thermo-dynamics, though 
he does so on the new ground of “ probability ” in the laws of nature, 
not realizing that if the probability were in nature itself, where he 
supposes it is, instead of being in our human forecasts, then there 
would be no law of thermo-dynamics, or any other law of nature to 
bother about. But why do these writers wish to show that the universe 
is a perpetual-motion machine? Because they wish to hold that it is 
God. Still, even if it were proved to be such a machine, it would not 
therefore be God, nor uncreated, nor necessarily eternal. After all the 
contortions they go through to free themselves from the conclusions of 
science, and after all their unwarranted dogmatism they have no more 
of an argument against God as distinct from the material world than 
when they began. But that they are seducing many unwary readers 
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is beyond question. Hence the increasing importance of sound 
Scholastic cosmology, and the equal importance of keeping it in close 
touch with the science of the day. 

| James A. McWILLIAMS. 
St. Louis University. 


The Things that are not Caesar’s. By JACQUES Maritain. (A trans- 
lation of Primauté du Spirituel by J. F. Scanuan.) New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xxvii + 227. | 


The first part of this work deals with the question of the relation of 
the temporal to the spiritual power. The second part is concerned with 
the case of the condemnation- of the Action Francaise, the lesson of 
which, the author says, “transcends the incident which occasioned it.” 
The third part deals with the supremacy of the Church, the primacy 
of the spiritual, and the pre-eminence of contemplation. The Preface 
to the English edition forms an essay by itself, in which M. Marrrain ~ 
meets some of his critics, such as Signor Mussolini who “did me the 
honour of quoting the book in one of his speeches.” M. MariTaIn is 
- universally recognized as an authority in Thomistic philosophy; some 
reviewers take him to task for adhering too closely to his great master. 
Thus John Hamson, in the Downside Review (May, 1931, p. 334), says: 
“What should have been entirely irrelevant to the matter in hand but 
is made highly relevant by the author himself: M. J. MariTAIn is by 
_ profession a Thomist philosopher and is anxious that we do not forget 
that fact.’ He then proceeds to read M. Marirain a lesson in the 
words of M. D’Arey, 8. J., which were written with no application to 
M. Maritain. It is to the effect that to be told there is no truth outside 
St. Thomas only serves to alienate the willing or enforced listener, 
especially when St. Thomas becomes St. Thomas according to the mind 
of the particular exponent. But M. Marirar has nowhere made the 
first statement; and we must allow a philosopher the liberty of assault 
upon his opponents. Hence to pronounce M. MaritTaIn impertinent 
for a “sly knock” on the efforts of Maurice Blondel is stretching a 
point; MarRITAaIN is enunciating a philosophy, not a dogma ex cathedra. 

That, as Mr. Hamson says, there is no mention of tolerance is also 
- an exaggeration. For Maritain does stress the right of personal 
political choice, while, as a philosopher, he cannot concede any place 
for metaphysical or religious erroneous teaching. On page 66, of the 
English translation, we read: “.. . different minds, animated by the 
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same desire to serve Christ and the Church, may very well form differ- 
ent judgments with regard to the common temporal good, even when 
it is subordinated, as it ought to be, to eternal interests, and so elect 
for opposite political parties.” Our charge against M. Maritain would 
be none of these: it is rather that, while his philosophy is of a high 
order and his zeal altogether to be commended, he commits too much 
of the mission of the Church to his own nation, France. It is true that 
in a more striking manner than has occurred in recent years, he presents 
the universality of the Church; he defends it against even the charge 
that it is Latin, or European; he hopes for a universal collaboration 
among intellectual vocations, but still he believes that France has 
received a special call to such an undertaking. (p. 108) “ The world,” 
he says, “is waiting for France to spend its intellectual strength on 
the great enterprise for which God is waiting.” If France will take 
this leadership, in a Catholic and broad, generous spirit, we shall all 
rejoice; for it is true that the illusory wisdom of the —— of 
this world is beseiging every mind in all countries. 

The bold character of MariTaIn’s humanism appears on pages 106- 
1u7. He emphasizes the fact that important virtualities of rational 
wisdom, philosophical or theological, have remained concealed or insuffi- 
ciently developed in the speculation of the West. “ We have much to 
learn from our Slav brethren. . .. We have also something to receive 
from non-Christian forms of thought, nay, from all the errors of the 
world, which always hold some truth captive.” In the spirit of tolerant 
friendship, yet of uncompromising truth, he would see, not the acci- 
dental differences, but the universal likeness of all men and of human 
reason. In a very noble passage, he proclaims the necessity of rising 
superior to race and color, and remembering that “ grace has a natural 
right over all natures and nations and that in all countries the house 
of God is the common natal country of everyone.” When we Americans 
read a passage such as this, and think of the negro and the ‘ foreigner’ 
in our midst, we lose a little of our first recoil at MariTain’s song 
of praise for his native land. = | ; 

But these are rather the episodes or asides in MariTAIn’s work. The 
author has set before himself “one essential object, . . . to illustrate 
certain principles which I considered to be superior to time and cir- 
cumstance and of universal validity, principles affecting the relations 
between the spiritual and the temporal which dominate the problems 
of culture and will always have for the philosopher a privileged 
interest.” His position, therefore, is that of a philosopher who, from 
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the standpoint of metaphysics, studies the abstract question of the 
relation of temporal and spiritual power, but in doing so, has to take 
into account the existing one true Church. He very definitely and 
-argumentatively ranges himself among the defenders of the indirect 
power of the Church in matters affecting the jurisdiction. of the tem- 
poral State. His thesis does not deal with the prudence of the Church 
in exercising her power, reducing it, as M. Karl Winter does in our 
time, to a mere advisory or directive power; the ground over which he 
travels is that of the essential relations which follow upon the concept 
of two powers, one of which exists for man’s temporal welfare and the 
other, for his eternal. He holds to the right of the spiritual power to 
intervene in political affairs, ratione peccati, and, like sin, this may 
extend into any human activity. To deny this, is to deny the existence 
of an independent spiritual power. Further, the Church exercises gov- 
erning influence by her general teaching and the education which she 
gives the nations. Mr. Hamson thinks that he finds here a parallel 
between the opinion of MariTaIn and the action of the English Lord 
Chancellor in cases affecting inequalities of the Common Law in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But his parallel is not correct; 
the interventions of the Chancellor were supreme simply because from 
them there was no appeal; the intervention of the Church derives its 
force and its righteousness from the supremacy of the spiritual. The 
two cases are not the same; irreformable because of lack of further 
appeal must not be confused with irreformable because right and 
infallibly true. The. eternal interests involved in the action of the 
Church constitute her as the judge of when and under what conditions 
such’ spiritual matters are at stake, and for this exercise of power she 
is responsible to no human society. 

M. Maritain. supports his thesis with one hundred and fourteen 
references and citations, which are gathered together at the end of his 
book. He holds to his interpretations of St. Thomas; for this he is not 
to be blamed. The present condition of the world, including political 
affairs in the United States, calls for an open discussion of the question 
with which he is concerned. Certainly it is one in which a philosopher 
should have his say. M. Marrrarn does so; and while his work is not 
an extensive treatise, its conciseness, as well as its passing flights of 
eloquence, will gain for it a host of readers among thinking people. 
A greater work by a man of lesser fame might not fare so well. 


FRANCIS AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 
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After 2000 Years. By G. Lowes Dickinson. New York: W. be 
Norton Co., 1931. Pp. 213. 


It has been offered as a criticism of many modern anes students 
striving “to add something to the sum total of knowledge”, that they 
are so ill-informed on the content of traditional knowledge as often- 
times to be wholly unconscious that what they have discovered was 
known centuries before. This comes, of course, not only from a dis- 
taste for history, but also from a positive contempt for historic think- 
ers themselves. They either forget or ignore the fact that present 
things have a past, and that this is especially true of philosophical 
problems. These in varying degree have vexed the human mind from 
the beginning of scientific thought. For minds affected with this fetish 
of modernity, Dr. Dickinson’s book provides an effective antidote. 
Two thousand years ago the great Plato lived and philosophized about 
many, if not all, of the problems which, even before his time and cer- 
tainly ever since, serious students have been trying to solve. Dr. 
DIcKINSON, one of his foremost modern disciples, projects himself into 
the spirit world and there, in somewhat journalistic fashion, holds 
converse with him upon such topics as property rights, forms of gov- 
ernment, socialism, war and education. These they agree are means 
to the end of social life, as truth, art and love are the ends of right 
living. 

Though the diseiple is bent upon a. the views of the old 
master upon our modern institutions, laws, customs and ideals, the 
conversation is nowhere either one-sided or pedantic. It moves along, 
even over the most abstract materials, with an ease and a charm that 
captivates the attention of the reader from beginning to end. Not only 
is he informed of what Plato thought on the questions of his day, but 
also learns of the status of these same questions at the present time, 
and of how our views on them compare with the Greek’s. In this way 
the author achieves three useful ends: he expounds the original thought 
of Plato; he gives a comprehensive survey of contemporary practical 
and speculative problems, and then shows what Plato would think and 
say of us were he to step into our modern life. 

Under the penetrating gaze of his profound, serene and sill aetenesl 
mind, one may realize keenly how sophomoric by comparison are some 
of our contemporary theories and theorists, how fresh and vigorous 
still is his two thousand year old thought, and how richly profitable to 
ourselves would be the study of his works. It is books like this, and 
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may their number increase, which by their very intrinsie worth will 
“insist upon the mastery and maintenance of established truth ”—than 
which nothing better could be done to lead us out of our present chaos. 


| | ‘CHARLES C. MILTNER. 
University of Notre Dame. | 


| America’s Foremost Philosopher. By Smwney A. Raemers. (Benedic- 
tine Historical Monographs V.) Washington, D. C.: St. Anselm’s 
Priory, 1931. Pp. xvii + 212. | | 


What might aptly be termed a Brownson Renaissance has occurred 
within the last few years. The genius whom the late Dr. Seigfried 
called the most profound philosopher of the English-speaking world 
appears to be coming into the rich measure of fame which his works 
have merited. There has never been a time since his death that Dr. 
Brownson has been totally forgotten. There have always been a few 
scholars here and there who have treasured his works and revered his 
memory. But the circle was not large, and far too many grew to 
Catholic manhood and intellectual maturity in this country to whom 
the name Brownson was strange and unfamiliar. 

Not the least of the signs that this cloud of comparative oblivion is 
lifting is the present work of Dr. RaEMers. It is beyond doubt the 
most able and authoritative exposition of Brownson’s philosophical 
principles ever made. Generally sound and frequently brilliant, it 
deserves the attention of every student of epistemology. For Brownson 
above all wrestled with the epistemological problem. He lived in an age 
when, thanks to Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, modern skepticism had 
reached its maturity, and had won the philosophical world largely to 
subjectivity. It is to the credit of the author that he has studied 
Brownson in this context of modern philosophy. One is led to see 
the new problems this restless and powerful mind faced, his early 
attempts at their solution, and his later, more perfect endeavors to 
establish the objectivity of ideas and the existence of God in the teeth 
of a philosophical fashion that persisted in denying the one and 
questioning the other. 

The author’s aim is twofold: first, a defence of Brownson’s phi- 
losophy against.the frequently leveled charge of ontologism; second, an 
attempt to show that Brownson’s speculations may well be regarded as 
a real advance in epistemology, meriting serious study and praise. Too 
frequently have writers seized upon certain expressions in Brownson’s 
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writings which, if wrested from their context, clearly betray an onto- 
logistic bias. But the wisdom and legitimacy of such a procedure are 
effectively questioned by Dr. RAEMERS. 

Two sets of facts, the author argues, offer more than a presumption _ 
that Brownson was free from the improbated philosophy: on the one 
hand, this lover of truth and loyal Catholic was fully aware of the 
censures brought against ontologism, anticipating indeed in one instance 
its condemnation by the Church; on the other hand, a study of his 
doctrines reveals the unreasonableness of attributing to him the doctrine 
that the human mind had or could have an empirical intuition of God. 
Brownson made a subtle though all-important distinction, Dr. RAEMERS 
shows, which preserves him from philosophical unorthodoxy, a dis- 
tinction, moreover, which few if any writers (beyond his son, Henry 
F. Brownson) have made in expounding his philosophy. The dis- 
tinction is between ideal and empirical intuition. Ideal intuition is the 
object affirming itself and constituting the human mind in the order of 
created realities: empirical intuition is the subject itself (the human 
mind) performing its proper operation as a secondary cause. God, as 
Creator and Preserver in the physical order, and as Illuminator in the 
intentional order, is the object of ideal intuition: material essence is 
the object of empirical intuition. The latter alone is directly known; 
but the former is the indispensable condition of its being known. Ideal 
intuition, though not the happiest of phrases, accordingly denotes a 
psychological doctrine not essentially different from the Illumination 
theory of the Augustinians. All this the author shows clearly and 
persuasively. 

In the strictly epistemological sphere, Brownson betrays the influence 
of modern criticism in maintaining that the sensible, mutable, and con- 
tingent universe cannot adequately account, even as a medium, for the 
immutable and necessary laws and principles present to the human 
understanding. But instead of concluding to their subjectivity Brown- 
son declared that, no less than sensible reality itself they were endowed 
with the notes of objectivity. That Kant’s position was on this point 
unacceptable and disastrous to science and faith was evidenced to 
Brownson after a most exhaustive and devastating criticism of the 
Koenigsberg Sage. Then whence the origin of these first principles? 
The Divine Mind Itself, of which the human mind was a feeble 
reflection. 

The Thomistic-Aristotelian system as to the origin of ideas and the 
knowledge of first principles Brownson did not profess wholly to reject. 
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But that it needed serious modification and supplementation in order 
to meet the objections currently urged against the knowledge process 
he earnestly believed. He never seemed to tire in repeating that the 
Aristotelians gave one only the whipped cream of abstractions instead 
of the solid substance of reality. Moreover, he believed, they were put 
to a difficulty later in proving the existence of God by arguing from 
finite premises to a conclusion regarding the Infinite—in spite of the 
fact that one can have no more in the conclusion than one has in the 
premises. In these respects, Professor RAEMERS believes that Brownson 
has touched upon weak points in the Thomistic system. But we are 
inclined to believe, on the contrary, that Brownson, despite his genius, | 
either misconceived or was unaware of certain essential elements in this 
system. Maturity of mind, the spirit of the age, and the lack of com- 
petent Thomistic scholars were factors which would have handicapped 
any one in the mastery of an unusually difficult and comprehensive 
doctrine. The doctrines of matter and form, and of potency and act, 
found little weleome with him. The fundamental Thomistic concept of 
“being” scarcely is mentioned in his essays. This reviewer is sure 
that if Brownson had lived Thomism would have received from him 
greater consideration. Just as time and further reflection had caused 
_him to find in Newman’s Essay On the Development a richer mine of 
truth than his first criticisms had conceded, so would additional study 
have led him to see the essential truths of the Scholastic synthesis. And 
it is from those essential truths that any further advance in epistemology 
_ must be made. 

But let no one misunderstand — Brownson was never superficial, 
though he may occasionally have been precipitous. And no student, 
whether Thomist or otherwise, can afford to neglect the study of a man 
who ranks among the first philosophers and logicians of all time. 


Francis E. McManon. 
The Catholic University of America. : 


The Enduring Quest. By H. A. Overstreet. New York: W. W. 
Norton Co., 1931. Pp. xii + 283. 


This book, despite its sub-title “ A Search for a Philosophy of Life”, 
leaves the reader at the end quite perplexed as to what that philosophy 
may be. While he’ is repeatedly assured that most of the philosophy, 
so laboriously built up in the past, is quite useless, because grounded in 

a “false way of thinking”, and that the materialism of the nineteenth 
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century “lies in ruins”, one looks in vain either for any coherent 
system of new philosophy or for any evidence that the new physics of 
the twentieth century is a whit less materialistic than the gross atomism 
of the nineteenth. After the manner of Eddington, he: suggests, but 
nowhere clearly asserts, that there is an immaterial world of spiritual 
souls and of God, and concludes by saying that this could be determined 
only by devising some new and more perfect calculus. 

One is amazed to learn that the “false way of thinking” that has 
vitiated the thought of the past, in science as well as in philosophy, 
is the process of abstraction. But this amazement disappears the 
moment one learns that abstraction implies the isolation of one aspect 
of reality, with the consequent denial of the existence or the significance 
of other aspects. Surely no one in the Aristotelian or Scholastic tradi- 
tion ever conceived of rational abstraction in this way, for it is the 
veriest. caricature of the Thomistic abstractio praecisiva. 

Supernatural religion is dismissed either with a sneering charge of 
naive anthropomorphism, or else with some such statement as “ by the 
second half of the nineteenth century the authority of the religious 
account of the universe had been so disqualified that the minds of the 
more intelligent were ripe for a new kind of truth.” (p. 18) 

Having thus got rid of all traditional philosophy and religion, with 
their respective concepts of man and of life, the reader is treated to a 
veritable apotheosis of the new physics, a perfervid discourse on 
emergent evolution—which when applied to man becomes “ advolution ” 
—a generous dash of Mr. Smut’s holism, and a final tincture of the 
nisus of Alexander. Then follows a roseate picture of what human life 
_ will become once we have freed ourselves from the “ animistic tradition ”, 
that only through divine grace, the merits of Christ, the Sacraments 
of the Church and the Priesthood may we be saved. (Cf. p. 213) In 
brief, unless one is already a thorough-going anti-intellectualist in phi- 
losophy, and an utter skeptic in religion, he will find nothing of con- 
structive value in this book, but only an interesting self-portrayal of a 
mind so dazzled by much that is good in present-day thought as to have 
attempted to build up a Utopian future under the delusion that it is 


fast becoming real. 
CHARLES C. MILTNER. 


Umwversity of Notre Dame. 
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Origine et Evolution de la Religion: les theories et les faits, traduit de 
VAllemand par A. Lemonnyer, O.P. By WILHELM ScHMIDT. 
Paris: Bernard Grasset, 1931. Pp. 360. 


A purely empirical study of the history of religion and of the concept 
of the Supreme Being is marginal at least to the philosophical field, 
and perhaps overlaps it. The present work is a popular study, by one 
of our most competent international authorities, of the origin and early 
_ development of religion, particularly of monotheistic or theistic religion, 
_ inso far as such origin and development can be traced and reconstructed 
from the factual data of anthropology. | 

The work falls into two sections: the first, a critical and historical 
review of the chief modern theories of magico-religious origins; the 
second, a constructive outline of the author’s own well-known theory of 
primitive monotheism. The book is based on his much more elaborate 
technical study, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, second edition, in four 
large volumes, three of which have already appeared. (Muenster i. W., 
1926-31) 

That no people is without a religion is now an accepted generalization 
of anthropological science. We can go farther and maintain on ample 
evidence that the belief in and worship of a Supreme Being is extremely 
widespread. We cannot, however, say that such theistic religion is 
absolutely universal. In fact, we have very strong grounds for holding 
that it is not so. In the present work, Father Scumupr brings out in 
high relief the wide prevalence of monotheism among the living primi- 
tive peoples of simplest and lowliest culture. The significance of such 
prevalence among these lower nomads lies in the fact that they appear 
to represent, not cultural degenerations from a hypothetical earlier 
civilization, but cultural survivals from earlier prehistoric simplicity. 
We have reasonable grounds for looking upon them as having preserved 
- in considerable measure the culture of our remote prehistoric ancestors, 
although of course not necessarily that of the very first human genera- 
tions. Hence, their actual religious beliefs throw light upon the early 
development of religion and, to some degree, even upon its origin. 

The major point emphasized by Father Scumuipr is that there is 
much monotheism or theism and comparatively little magic, manism, 
animism, and other superstitions among these lower nomads. We may, 
therefore, infer with reasonable confidence that theism is not, as so 
many theories have held, a recent growth in culture history, but that 
it goes far back into the dim prehistoric past. We may further infer 
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that rank exuberance of superstitions that characterizes the culture of 
contemporary uncivilized but more advanced agricultural and pastoral 
peoples is of later growth, although the seeds and roots thereof are 
extremely ancient. 

_ So far, many or most anthropologists would be inclined to agree in 
the main with Father Scumipr’s thesis. They would heartily agree 
with him in his defence of the “historical” method as contrasted with 
the older “ psychological”? and other methods. But the vast majority 
of anthropologists, European and American, part company with him 
when he assumes the validity of the Kulturkreis theory, one of several 
particular applications of the historical method. In the present state 
of our evidence, the Kulturkreis theory is very far from being even 
probably sustained by the facts. At best it appears to most of us as 
a working hypothesis and, at that, one which cannot easily be har- 
monized with a vast array of facts and which is built largely upon 
highly ineautious conjectures. Father Scumuipr’s reconstruction of 
religious origins is shot through and through -_ t based 
on this particular theory. 

Furthermore, the hostile critic could raise a great many questions of 
detail to which the author does not give a satisfactory answer either in | 
the present semi-popular work or in the larger technical work on which 
it is based. In the author’s list. of extremely primitive peoples are 
included some that have none-too-well established claims to such status, 
while a good many are excluded that have at least fairly good claims 
to it. The peoples included tend to be the ones for whom we have best 
evidence of theistic or monotheistic religion. Many of those excluded 
are the ones for whom such evidence is lacking. 

In general the work is a distinguished contribution by our most dis- 
tinguished Catholic anthropologist to the solution of the problem of 
religious origins. Its main thesis rests on solid ground. The facts pre- 
sented are fatal to the theories that derive monotheism, as a later 
development, from phenomena like manism, animism, and magic. But 
the book has to be read and used discriminately, as must all studies of 
this tangled and difficult problem. 

JoHN M: CoopEr. 


The Catholic University of America. ° 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 12: June 4, 1931. 

John Dewey: George Herbert Mead. An eulogy on the late George 
Herbert Mead. George Boas: Mr. Lewis’ Theory of Meaning. Mr. Pierce’s 
essay “How to Make Our Ideas Clear” is the arcanum of Mr. Lewis’s 
Theory of Meaning. Meaning is of two kinds: “the kind of meaning 
words have and that which concepts have”. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 13: -June 18, 1931. 
Paul Horst: Psychology and the Scientific Method. The author devotes 
considerable attention to the “ measurement of change” for “the accurate 
sciences are noted for the success they have had in measuring precisely 
their phenomena ”. In his discussion of the method of psychology, nothing 
is said of the experimental method for it is “ but an aid to the scientific 
method”. W.H. Roberts: Are We Machines? And What of It? A severe 
and somewhat humorous criticism of “ Mechanism ”. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 14: July 2, 1931. 

Alice. Ambrose: A Critical Discussion of Mind and the World-Order. 
The work of C. I. Lewis is claimed to be an “ event in contemporary phi- 
losophy ” whose problem is that of knowledge. Throughout her essay she 
confines herself to the a priori. Some attention is also given to “ prag- 
matic truth” as explained by Mr. Lewis. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 15: July 16, 1931. 

Thomas T. Lafferty: The Dualism of Means and Value. A discussion 
of psychophysical dualism with special attention given to Lovejoy’s Revolt 
Against Dualism. | 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 16: July 30, 1931. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary: Dialectical Arguments against Relative 
Simultaneity. Space and time by themselves are doomed and “only a 
kind of union of the two will preserve an independent reality”. Three 
non-original definitions are given of physical simultaneity, each being fol- 
lowed by a brief discussion. He also quotes at some length from Lovejoy 
and Einstein. J. Merritt Matthews: A Note on the Time-Retarding 
Journey. A discussion of the advantages of the speedometer over just 
“an ordinary clock” and the impossible “scheme of employing measuring 
sticks for laying off the distance traversed ”. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 17: August 13, 1931. 

Ralph Barton Perry: A theory of Value Defended. A brief summary 
of the view elaborated in his book, General Theory of Knowledge. He 
identifies value with interest. Annette T. Rubinstein: Disinterestedness 
as Ideal and as Technique. “ Disinterestedness is no longer a means but * 
truly the end of ethical conduct. This “Summum bonum” is made up 
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of two elements: first “is the passion for intellectual and esthetic appre- 
ciation”; second and more important is “the attiture of true disinter- 
estedness ”’. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 18: August 27, 1931. 

Ralph Barton Perry: Value as an Objective Predicate. I. An answer to 
the “epistemological difficulties” of Miss Clarke. II. He ignores Pro- 
fessor Laird’s “ conclusion ”’, “ since he does not arrive at any ” but confines 
himself to the two steps “by which he reaches his inclusive Dilemma ”. 
Israel Knox: Beauty and Art. Decries the identification of beauty and art. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 19: September 10, 
1931. 

C. De Boer: Sceptical Notes on ee Sense-Datum. The writer discusses 
a theory of the sense-datum with particular emphasis upon its difficulties 
which number to four. He also presents another theory of the sense- 
datum which, to his mind, avoids these difficulties. Ralph Barton Perry: 
Value as Simply Value. Professor Perry continues his discussion with 
Professors Clarke and Laird. The latter seems to be one of the many 
victims of verbalism since she holds the view that “ valuable ” means just 
valuable. The former’s case rests on epistemological grounds. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVIII, No. 20: September 24, 
1931. 

Hugo T. Saglio: Implications of The Life of Reason. Up to a point, 
Santayana remains faithful to a “naturalistic interpretation both of the 
world and of experience”. Further it seems to be completely inverted for | 
“he is headed toward a pure Berkeleyan idealism”. George Boas and 
Albert E. Blumberg: Some Remarks in Defense of the Operational Theory 
of Meaning. An effort to clarify the issues involved about the two points 
criticised. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XL, No. 4: July, 1931. 

Lynn Thorndike: An Anonymous Treatise in Six Books on Metaphysics 
and Natural Philosophy. A review of the Anonymous Treatise, composed 
sometime during the fourteenth century. The Treatise is more than an 
abbreviation of Aristotle’s philosophy, made handy for the student. It 
considers much of the Philosopher’s teaching as opposed to religious 
dogma; and, takes into cognizance such studies of the day of which 
Aristotle wrote little or nothing. “ Thus, the history of modern philosophy 
has begun for the author”. A full table of contents by chapter-headings is 
given in Appendix I. Henry Lanz: Some Descriptive Properties Of Rela- 
tions. I. Mutual Aid Among Relations.—The problem of relations treated. 
descriptively and carried into the field of metaphysics. The author dis- 
cusses relation as existing between Master and Slave, Right and Left; 
describes relation as operation, and relation as ‘ facing’ a situation. Re- | 
lation is here “conceived as an entity which implies its terms”. Next, 
the article explains the meaning of face, reference (“reference is relation in 
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the state of unrest ”), relevancy, and correspondence. Conclusion: ‘“ what 
we descriptively find in relation is two parallel, yet reverse, operations, 
not entities connected by means of a mysterious, indefinable link. We 
shall presently (in the next article) see that the link does not exist ”. 
Evander Bradley McGilvary: Discussion: The Paradox of The Time 
Retarding Journey. The author criticises Prof. Lovejoy’s article, that 
appeared in this Review (this Vol. pp. 48-68, 152-167), particularly that 
part of it dealing with the retardation of clocks and of senescence in the 
Special Theory of Relativity. He gives, what he calls, “the authentic 
story of the Paradox of The Time-Reading Journal in the Special Theory of 
Relativity.” A. Ushenko: On Negative Facts. The author argues “ that 
logic may dispense with negative facts”. By a negative fact he means, 
“ whatever would make a negative proposition true and yet could not be 
reduced to any positive fact.” 3 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XL, No. 5: September, 1931. 

Henry Lanz: Some Descriptive Properties of Relation (II)—Trans- 
parency of Relations. ‘A continuation of an article on Relations appearing 
in the last issue of this Review (Vol. XL, No. 4, pp. 341-357). In this 
installment the author discusses, the validity of terms and emptiness of 
relation; distance; between—and criticises the theories of external and 
internal ideas of relation. In conclusion he tries to reconcile the two views. 
“ Logically relation is not an empty word. It is the logical basis, the only 
reason for the terms’ separation. Relation is at once transparent and im- 
penetrable. These two properties constitute two aspects of the relational 
mechanism necessarily present in every relational operation.” Thomas R. 
Kelly: Lotze And The One And The Many.—‘A criticism of Lotze’s 
philosophy ’. He (Lotze) approaches his philosophic problems with a re- 
conciling spirit and presumption, and tries in the midst of opposing views 
to find a unifying position which preserves and harmonizes both extremes 
of thought ”, i. e., the monistic and the pluralistic. “With the eye of 
faith he sees ultimate reconciliations from afar, but still recognizes that 
experience must be the pathway to Promised Land.” Charles M. Perry: 
Epistemology Re-examined. The problem here is, “ how a thing necessarily 
identical with itself in order to be at all can nevertheless get into a certain 
complex set of relations known as consciousness ... a special aspect of 
the more general problem of how any term can stand in relation.” John 
Wright Buckham: A Broadening Factor In Logic.—*‘ The purpose of this 
paper is to seek for the rational antecedence out of which paradox arises, 
to endeavor to differentiate it from other logical principles with which it 
may be confused, and to form some estimate of its place and meaning.” 
D. W. Gotshalk: Discussion. “Of the Nature and Definition of a Cause.” 
These questions are herein discussed: “(1) Is a cause a change (unchange), 
i. e., an event, or is it a changing thing? and (2) can the term cause be 
given a formal definition, and, if it can, what is this definition?” Pro- 
fessor Gotshalk agrees with Professor Ducasse and holds against Professor 
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Lamprecht, that a cause is a change (unchange), an event and ‘not a 
changing thing. He gives his reasons for this opinion. 


The Monist—Vol. XLI, No. 3: July, 1931. 


A. D. Ritchie:. Miracles. A discussion of miracles from a mere natural 
viewpoint, considering them as a natural phenomenon. Miracles are re- 
ligious experiences. Descriptions of miracles are nothing* but fiction con- 
nected with an intense spiritual experience. G. H. Langley: Knowledge 
of God. The knowledge of the deep things of the spirit is not dependent 
upon training of the intellect and the scientific interpretation of the world. 
The knowledge of God is a unique type of knowledge and there is a sense 
in which it is independent of all other types. J. Laird: The Justification 
of Punishment. Punishment is by definition retributive, but is not, and 
cannot be justified by its mere definition. Retribution is never self- 
justifying; and therefore any justifiable retribution must be justified on 
other than retributive grounds. Punishment should never be inflicted 
except for a sufficient purpose. It should always be reduced to the mini- 
mum possible and should never be inflicted unless the public welfare clearly 
requires its infliction for some further reason than the mere fact that an 
offence has been committed. A. C. Ewing: Solipsism. “ Solipsism is the 
name given to the doctrine that only one mind, or, better, one experience © 
exists, namely the experience of the person who asserts the doctrine, or 
that there is at least no justification for asserting the occurrence of any 
other experience.” This doctrine interests us not because anyone is likely 
to believe it but because there are certain theories fairly widely held which, 
if carried out logically would imply it. In particular is this true of some 
forms of idealism. Charles A. Baylis: Implication and Subsumption. In 
this article the author attempts to describe the relation of implication 
without reference to truth values in such a way as to insure that every 
implicans shall be relevant to its implicate and that every implicate shall 
be really derivable from its implicans. This attempt involves (1) empha- 
sizing the resemblances between propositions and concepts rather than their 
differences, (2) pointing out that one concept implies another when it is 
subsumed under that other, and (3) urging that this same relation holds 
between propositions, and is there also definitive of implication. A. 
- Ushenko: On the Validity of the Principle of Identity. The principle of 
identity is logically equivalent to the saying that “a proposition once true 
(or false) is always true (or false).” To the interpretations of the prin- 
ciple of Identity the author wishes to make the following emendation. 
According to the Principle of Identity either a proposition once true is 
always true or else a proposition (namely a proposition directly about 
particulars), if once true, can always be replaced by any number of true 
and logically equivalent reproductions. Orland 0. Norris: Some Postulants 
for an Instrumental Philosophy. The common scientific principle of con- 
tinuity is the guiding control in this article. According to the author 
evolution is incidental and sequential to processal continuance of existence. 
Religion in the proper sense of the word, is a universal natural phe- 
nomenon, a matter of continuity throughout all nature, and not merely a 
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late development in the life of the human species. Science and philosophy 
are of a piece with each other and both should be kept of a piece with life 
itself in objective reference, as they are in subjective process. Gabriele 
Rabel: Kant as a Teacher of Biology. Most instructors of philosophy, 
when dealing with Kant, confine themselves to his critical writings on pure 
reason and practical reason and thus fail to give an adequate idea of the 
immense wealth of mind of this man. In order to provide students with 
practical knowledge, Kant, while officially a professor of pure philosophy, 
logic and rhetoric, gave—as first among German, or perhaps even European, 
professors—regular courses in geography and anthropology. Speaking of 
biology, the word teacher would not apply in the literal sense, but only 
that in connection with his studies on human races, Kant developed some 
principles which, had they been followed out, would have advanced the 
present condition of our taxonomy and genetics by a century’s experience, 
and which, judiciously applied, might even today prove useful and fertile. 


The Personalist—Vol. XII, No. 3: July, 1931. 

Sir John Adams: Herbart versus Plato. Contrasting Herbart’s view of 
the theory of ideas with Plato’s view of the same theory. According to 
the author we should use idea for the passive Platonic, and logical form, 
and concept for the active Herbartian and psychological form. Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling: The Future Civilization. The background of the future move- 
ment in civilization must in the nature of the present knowledge and state 
of inquiry be idealistic. Philosophy and science must lead the way to future 
civilization. R. F. A. Hoernlé: Plato’s “ Forms” and Plato’s “ God ”—II. 
What is the relation between Plato’s Form of Good to God? What is the 
relation of the Form of Evil to the Form of Good? These two things the 
author tries to explain, giving citations from Plato’s works. Jared S. 
Moore: Why and How I Am a Personalist. Personalism in general is any 
- doctrine, “ which finds in... personality the key to the nature of reality ” 
—i. e., which interprets the universe ultimately in terms of personality. 
The writer believes that personalism finds its true historic basis in the 
“Cogito ergo sum” of Descartes and the “first and absolutely uncondi- 
tioned fundamental principle ” of Fichte. William Maxwell:. Personalistic 
Elements in Whitman. The author finds Whitman’s philosophy of life in 
his poetry, and especially Whitman’s ideas in regard to personality. M. 
Whitcomb Hess: The Subject-Matter of Music. The perfect interaction of 
space and time is expressed in the phenomena of music. Rhythm, the 
recurrence of fixed sound relations, is logically primitive element because 
it shows the first drawing together of space and time toward their mutual 
transcendence. ... To know the music of the age, or of a nation is to 
have an insight of no mean value into its ideals. } 


The Personalist—Vol. XII, No. 4: October, 1931. 

F. C. S. Schiller: The Sacrifice of Barbara. Barbara denotes a pet name 
for the old Formal Logic. Barbara is falling a victim to fierce attacks, 
launched by the champions of Symbolic Logic, in the works of Professor 
R. M. Eaton of Harvard and Miss L. S. Stebbing of Girton (and now of 
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Bedford) College on Logic. Ralph Tyler Flewelling: Bull-Roaring America. 
Travellers tell us that in the African jungle when there are lurking 
symptoms of revolt from the tyranny of chiefs or medicine men, certain 
men of the tribe are deputized to sneak into the wilderness at night and 
by means of clackers, drums and various devices to set up such unearthly 
noises that those who are not in on the secret become thoroughly terrorized. 
The effect is heightened by attributing the noises to offended spirits or the 
gods and dwelling upon the threatening dangers which they portend. The 
system is known as “ bull-roaring.” This same means has become largely 
the method of modern society in the social,: political and religious order. 
If we examine the social, political and religious customs in vogue at pres- 
ent, the author believes that there is at least systematized and in some 
instances organized effort in this land of ours, to stifle initiative, to prevent 
new ideas, to curb that freedom of speech and press for which our fathers 
fought, to fasten upon us old forms of thought by a modern and American 
system of “bull-roaring.” Birger R. Headstrom: The Philosophy of 
Montaigne’s Skepticism. Montaigne was a product of the sixteenth- 
century humanism -in France, which has since been regarded, in its true 
sense as skepticism. The philosophy of this skepticism is essentially an 
explanation of Montaigne’s individualism, which the author examines in 
this article. William F. Rice: Guyau’s “ Morality without Obligation or ~ 
Sanction”: An Appreciation. This is a study of Jean Marie Guyau’s 
theory of “morality without sanction”. Guyau contends that in an 
examination of morality, i. e., a scientific conception of morality must be 
based only on what is actually known, even though the result be far from 
the usual conception of morality. 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLI, No. 4:. July, 1931. 

Ralph Barton Perry: Value as Election and Satisfaction. The Harvard 
professor takes up two views which would modify his General Theory of 
Values. While rejecting that of John Laird, he deals somewhat more 
kindly with that expressed in a symposium by W. H. Parker and H. H. 
Debbs. He feels that Professor Parker’s difference with him is “only one 
of verbal statement”. John M. Cooper: Contraception and Altruistic 
Ethics. Considering contraception solely from the viewpoint of rational 
ethics, it upholds the view that “contraception as a practice is, all things 
considered, in conflict with human welfare ... and is therefore unethi- 
cal”. W. Wylie Spencer: St. Augustine and the Influence of Religion 
on Philosophy. St. Augustine is viewed as one who stands midway be- 
tween the characteristic “ subject-mindedness ” of modern philosophy and 
the “ object-mindedness ” of the ancient philosophies. Mr. Spencer regards © 
it as most probable that the inward turning of philosophy was brought 
about by the predominant influence of Augustine’s age . . . the Christian 
religion. E. T. Mitchell: The Bases of Philosophic Pessimism. An en- 
deavor to expose certain fallacies underlying some of the pessimistic 
theories. Sterling P. Lamprecht: Morality and Religion: A Critique of 
Professor A. E. Taylor’s Gifford Lectures. 3 : 
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The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLII, No. 1: October, 1931. 

A symposium of seven American professors who endeavor to illustrate 
the aims, the content, and the method to be followed in teaching an 
introductory course in ethics. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLV, No. 900: May, 1931. 

Salvatore Russo: The Influence of the Theory of Preformation on Leib- 
niz’ Metaphysics. A discussion of an obscure point in the monadology of 
Leibniz. Appetition accounts for the change within the monad according 
to a preformed design. Clarence Erickson: The Social Philosophy of Jesus. 
The ethics of Jesus is held to be almost entirely individualistic, but His 
teachings are full of social implications. The social order inherent in the 
gospel is non-industrial, anarchistic communism. Harold Berman: Will 
Peace Ever Come to Our World? Industrial civilization with its race for 
new markets dictates our present policies of peace and war. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLV, No. 901: June, 1931. 

Swami Dhirananda: Some Reasons for the Popularity of the Bhagavad- 
Gita. The author of the Gita has synthesized various philosophical con- 
cepts, but has not supported them by logical arguments. The western 
urge for work and the Christian spirit of service will find technique and 
balance in the Gita’s philosophy of dispassionate action and the rediscovery 
of the self. Karl Schmidt: An Approach to God. Religion necessarily 
involves God. Science and religion are not mutually exclusive. The 
author’s philosophy of nature not only permits God, but demands Him. 
Leo Markun: The-Pleasant Pains of War. War not only rises out of 
algohedonia, but creates or releases cruelty and self-cruelty. Perhaps the 
next war will kill off the civilized sections of the human race for the next 
thousand years. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLV, No. 902: July, 1931. 

Birger Richard Headstrom: Lessing. A critical account of Lessing’s 
life and work. His position in German literature significant for two 
reasons. He was the incarnation of the best spirit of the eighteenth 
century; in him is found the fullest expression of the revolt against the 
artificial classicism of the later Renaissance. D. E. Phillips: Psychology 
and the New Humanism. A hostile criticism of the new humanism and 
its use of psychology. The new humanists are playing with a half dozen 
psychological assumptions all wrapped up together. Their assumption of 
free will is made the chief object of attack. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLV, No. 903: August, 1931. 

William Norman Gutherie: A Great Ethical Poem: Schiller’s “ Ideal 
und das Leben”. A new translation in verse of Schiller’s poem, together 
with an appreciation of it. Like Browning’s “Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came ”, the poem is held to appeal only to the valiant. Edward 0. 
Sisson: Religious Implications of Evolution. The places of Darwin, 
Huxley and Romanes in the evolutionary controversy are given con: 
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sideration. Natural selection, so far from eliminating the creator, demands 
more of Him than do the older theories of creation. Ethically, an 
evolutionary view of man and of life is full of hope. Only in an evolving 
world can man find his place. A perfect world would afford no room for 
the exercise of man’s best powers. F.C. Hanighen: Huysman’s Conversion. 
A review of some of the contradictory notes in Huysman’s life and work 
which made his conversion a source of controversy. No decision is reached 
as to its sincerity. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLV, No. 904: September, 1931. 

Lloyd Morris: Melville, Promethean. An account and interpretation of 
Melville’s early years. The author is not afraid of superlatives: Melville 
is the greatest literary figure America has ever produced, and will probably 
never exceed. Robert P. Richardson: Relativity and Its Predecessors. The 
work of Leibniz, Newton, Neumann, Mach and others in brief review. The 
constant coupling of the word “relativity ” with the name of Dr. Albert 
Einstein has made prevalent the erroneous impression that relativity 
originated with that physicist. In the general theory of relativity the 
basic law is that of Mach, viz. the replacement in dynamics of the law 
of gravitation by a law of motion. James Byrnie Shaw: The Quest of > 
Beauty. Rhythm, order, symmetry, unity and ideality are given as the 
essentials of the beautiful. Leonard Tomkinson: The Early Legalist 
School of Chinese Political Thought. A continuation of this study with 
special reference to imperialism. 


Revue Neo-Scolastique—May, 1931. | 

A. Marc: La Methode d’opposition en ontologie Thomiste. The method 
of opposition used as an instrument to discover the organization, analysis, 
and synthesis of ideas in the ontology of St. Thomas; the idea of being 
as a point of departure. The method is traced through the transcendentals, 
analogy, act and potency, essence and existence, and the predicaments. 
F. Sassen: Siger de Brabant et la doctrine de la double verité. The con- 
flicting viewpoints of M. Gilson and P. Mandonnet are discussed. Con- 
clusion agrees with Mr. Gilson that the theory of double truth cannot be 
attributed to Siger de Brabant. 


Revue Neo-Scolastique—August, 1931. 

H. Gouhier: Programme pour une étude historique du positivisme. The 
connection between the tenets of religion of humanity and the religious 
doctrine of the French Revolution. The science,. service, and love of hu- 
manity viewed in the light of the Revolution and of Comte’s philosophy. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XXII, N. 2: Aprile-Giugno, 1931. 

G. Solari: Lo Stato come liberté. Individuals and groups affirm their 
liberty by the social state. They acquire the consciousness of service to 
interests and to a finality which transcends them. The true social state 
cannot be confined with in the merely national; the consciousness that 
only general harmonized action is eminently social, and that peace and 
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concord flow from common action is generated from this idea of trans- 
-cendant finality. A. Levi: Un interpretazione del materialismo storico. 
A critical study of Modolfo’s work on Historical Materialism. Prof. Levi 
deals with this work in its first part, viz. in Frederick Engels, published 
nineteen years ago, and with the companion volume on Karl Marx, issued 
in 1920 and in later editions. This Marx-Engel conception is called 
‘ critical-practical’, ‘critical comunism’. Emilio Morselli: Prattein, 
Poiein, Theorein. A study of the crisis in western civilization and thought. 
The modern age should be the heir of the spirit of the ages past, especially 
of the Middle Ages. An examination of the views of Blondel and Heidegger. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XXII, N. 3: Luglio-Settembre, 1931. 

G. Tarrozzi: Note sull’ idea dell’ infinito. Examines the confusion which 
exists between the idea of the infinite and the Indefinite. An empirical 
interpretation of the infinite is beset with difficulties: The problem eventu- 
ally comes back to a problem of knowledge: can the infinite be thought of ? 
Can infinity be conceived as a specific attribute? To conceive the infinite 
is to conceive the infinite in spirit; this cannot be merely subject; there 
must be reality and spirit. M. Maresca: Una recente discussione sul 
problema di Dio in Francia. An account of the three-sided debate carried 
on in French journals of philosophy between L. Brunschvicg on the one 
hand, and Gilson replying in one manner, Le Roy and Blondel in another. 
Brunschvicg holds that for two thousand years the world has wandered 
from the true idea of God; for the physical-metaphysical concept of 
Aristotle must be substituted a physical mathematical concept which denies 
spiritual transcendence and restores the Platonic idea of the Good, free 
from every ontological hypostasis. Between the God of Abraham, of Isaac 
and of Jacob and the God of science, there is no compromise. Gilson objects 
that Brunschvicg confounds anthromorphisms which have no place in 
Christianity with God the Creator; he rejects both the premises and the 
- conclusions of mathematical Idealism. Le Roy and Blondel accept the 
idealistic premises, but maintain that beneath the traditional God, as 
known popularly, there lies the same idea as underlies also the arguments 
of Brunschvicg. Maresca has given a valuable summary of a very impor- 
tant debate. E. Colorni: Utilité e moralita nella filosofia di T. Campanella. 
A summary of some of the opinions and theories of the author of the 
‘New Atlantis,—Campanella is a pan-psychist, accepting a universal soul 
concreted in the world, and building on this his political and theological 
philosophy. | 


Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica—Anno XXIII, Faces. III: Maggio- 
Giugno, 1931. 

Francesco Olgiati: La filosofia di Eduard Le Roy. Despite his contri- 
butions to the critical revision of the methods and fundamental axioms of 
science, Le Roy has continued to be held in subjection by the empirical 
method, and has never risen to the point of view of a philosopher. In his 
attacks on-the metaphysics of being, Le Roy retains the mental cast of 

modern science, and confuses the basic ontological concepts with the em- 
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pirical and with the constructs of science. He never arrives at the essen- 
tial conditions of an ontological concept, but spends his time trying to 
reconcile the exigencies of idealism with the facts of evolution. Even with 
regard to the problem of religion and morals, while clinging to the reality 
of the existence of God, he continues to rely upon pure experience. Marino 
Gentile: Problemi e richerche di storia della filosofia antica. In the more 
recent studies of ancient philosophy, which cannot be classed with the older 
works, the tendency is to reconstruct the personality of the philosophers. 
The effort iS then made to transfer the interest aroused to a broader 
scheme, that of finding in Greek philosophy the principles and beginnings 
of all philosophy. Guido Gonella: La filosofia del diritto secondo Giorgio 
Del Vecchio. A critical examination of the position of Giorgio Del Vecchio, 
of the University of Rome, on the subject of law and natural right. There 
is a richness of speculation and an abundance of concrete history in the 
writings of the Roman professor. His works afford a good starting point 
for a valuation of recent speculative philosophy, especially in so far as it 
concerns society, law, the state, and all the systems based on idealism, 
phenomenology and humanism. 


Estudis Franciscans—Any XXV, Vol. 43, Fase. 1: Gener-Mare, 1931.. 

In commemoration of the two thousandeth anniversary of Virgil. Nolasc 
d’El Molar: El Comentari de J. L. Vives sobre les “ Bucoliques ” de Virgil. 
In the first quarter of the sixteenth century a shortage of copies of Greek 
and Latin authors was keenly felt. This shortage was felt above all in 
teaching, and was the reason for undertaking editions and re-editions of 
the classics. Virgil enjoyed great popularity from the beginning. Editions 
of his works grew in great proportion. 

It was a custom that instruction in Latin and Greek authors was not 
given on grammatical basis, but by explaining the text. This manner of 
procedure gave so much satisfaction that Antoni Nebrija was praised | 
because he did not explain the laws of grammar. 

Vives did not entertain any radical ideas on the subject. In the book 
“De Tradendis Disciplinis”, he proposed a plan of teaching not opposed 
to tradition or prevailing method. He wrote various “ praelectiones ” and 
commentaries to different texts of classical authors, such as, Cicero, Virgil, 
Pliny and Quintilian. 

Vives wanted to explain me author by the sathor and most accredited 
followers and commentators. For him ancient classic writers, such as 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, pointed to Christ. The mildest things were taken 
from the classics to strengthen Christianity. This done, hard work was 
done for the return of the classics, to place the talents given by God to 
man in their proper light, instead of using them for mutual destruction. 
The detractors and critics had a strong foothold in the ecclesiastical 
sciences, and were beginning to enter by their work into literature and 
grammar. | 

Vives was not exempt from their attacks in his commentaries on the 
“City of God” of St. Augustine, but was resisted by many theologians. 
They persisted in rhetorical and grammatical questions. He considered the 
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fundamental meaning of the classics and not the art or peculiarities of 
speech. He labored to correct the ancient Latin that had been attacked 
by his contemporaries. He recalls his master, Joan Dullard, having said 
many times, “The better a grammarian a man is, the worse dialectician 
and theologian will he become”. He shows this great love of grammar 
displayed by the medieval schools in a more extended -account, and in 
general more intelligently, despite the protest of many humanists to the 
contrary. Their taste for Latin and Greek had for its foundation precisely 
the accurate connection of grammatical art. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries many editions of Virgil came 
out with commentaries. In his commentaries on the Bucolics, Vives adopts 
a text compiled from different manuscripts. In the year 1537 the text of 
Virgil accompanied by the commentary, which Vives qualified as “ potissi- 
mum allegoricum”. The occasion and method employed by Vives in this 
task is clearly set forth by him in the “ praefatio”, and our task is to 
copy it and make the following notations. 

The writer proceeds to treat in detail of the “ praefatio”, the aspects 
of the commentary, the literal interpretation of the Bucolies, their alle- 
gorical interpretation, and in the rest of the articles deals with each of 
the Bucolics in order. 


Divus Thomas—Heft 2, Band 9: June, 1931. 

G. M. Manser: Die Analogielehre des Franz Suarez. In a series of 
articles by the present writer he raises certain questions regarding the 
interpretation given by Suarez to the Thomistic doctrine of analogy. P. 
Santeler, S.J., defended Suarez and herein we have a reply from Manser 
to Santeler. In conclusion it is shown that the doctrine of analogy of 
proportion is an absolute necessity to metaphysical science, and, the 
association of this doctrine with other metaphysical principles is indicated. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 44, Heft 3: July, 1931. 

Th. Steinbuechel: Wesen, Wert und Grenze des Deutschen Idealismus. 
The present article gives a history and conspectus of German idealism 
revealing that this form of thought manifested itself in many different 
and often opposite constructions. In spite of this divergence among the 
various idealistic schemes of philosophy there is a certain unity. That 
unity seems to lie in the attempt of all idealists to find in their way: of 
thinking a means of giving the human personality its fullest expression. 
Aurel Kolnai: Der Hochmut. In a preceding article the author anlysed 
the fault of pride. In this article he continues the psychological description 
of it and shows its manifold functions in the building up of certain phi- 
losophies, e. g. pantheism. The second part of the article concerns itself 
with giving a method of overcoming pride and guarding against its influ- 
ence in philosophical reasoning. Otto Pohley: Berkeley’s Subjectivismus 
von Raum und Zeit. Locke and Leibniz borrowed from Berkeley, but it 
remained for Kant to use his subjectivism to best advantage. Democritus 
in ancient times denied the material object of sensations but conceded an 
objective causality in things from which the subjective sensations arise. 
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Berkeley, for the first time in the history of philosophy, denied even the 
objective causality. The application of this denial and its most far- 
reaching effects are found in his doctrine of space and time. The present 
article presents that doctrine completely. Jakob Gessner: Die Abstrak- 
tionslehre in der Scholastik bis Thomas von Aquin mit besonderer Berueck- 
sichtigung des Lichtbegriffes. The different notions of abstraction held by 
Plato and Aristotle are juxtaposed in this article together with a com- 
parison of both of their theories on universal ideas. The history of the 
doctrines of abstractions is briefly given up to the time of St. Thomas, 
with special attention being paid to the introduction of the concept of 
“light ” in describing mental functions. 7 


Religion et Culture. By Jacques Maritain. (Vol. I des Questions Dis- 
putées, sous la direction de Charles Journet et Jacques Maritain). 
Paris: Desclée De Brouwer & Cie, 1931. Pp. 115. 


Together with Charles Journet, Jacques Maritain has planned a series 
of publications to which the general title of Questiones Disputées has been 
given. Judging from this first of the series, they are to be in the style 
of pamphlets dealing with problems of thought and culture. The purpose. 
as asserted in the preface, is to apply a sound philosohy to issues arising 
from the movements of our times. They are planned on the line of. research 
rather than of pedagogy; the order followed in their publication will be 
that of investigation, rather than of a systematized scientific distribution 
of the questions. 

In this first number Jacques Maritain considers Nature and Culture, the 
Catholic Religion and Culture, certain practical matters and the Mission — 
of Catholic Thought. The booklet is brought to a close with four notes, 
printed in large type, and, in a way, as important as anything in the main © 
body of the text. These deal with human nature and political life, the 
productivity or fecundity of money, the Theatrum Mundi and Civilisation. 
They are put in as notes because they supplement certain parts of the text. 
The work is really a call to Catholic action; Maritain sees truly that the 
Catholic is not merely a church, but the Church, and the only true Church. 
He deplores the tardiness of Catholics in meeting issues. “ How different 
might things have been”, he says (p. 50), “if sixty years ago a disciple 
of St. Thomas had written a book as accurate and clear as that of Marx, 
but founded on true principles? ” He is all for meeting the problems of 
our day now, not waiting for history or the lapse of time to solve them. 
History (p. 101) is hidden, like the secret of hearts. | 

This series of pamphlets contains great promise. Maritain is on solid 
ground, and no one can gainsay either his intelligence or his zeal. 
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Opuscula et Textus, Fasciculus VIII: Durandi de 8. Porciano Tractatus de 
habitibus Addita Questione anonymi cufusdam de habitu intellectuali 


acquisito. Muenster: Aschendorff, 1930. Pp. 80. 


This is the eighth brochure in the Scholastic Series under the combined 
editorship of M. Grabmann and Father Pelster. These little documents 
are intended to illustrate the history, life and doctrine of the Church. 
That the editors are going far afield in their effort to put before the public 
not only the principal trends but the by-ways of scholastic thought is 
evident from the selection of the anti-Thomist William of St. Pourgain of 
the decadent period, for a place in their series. The work on this treatise 
of William has been done by Joseph Koch; it has been done in that thor- 
oughgoing fashion which is characteristic of all who are associated with 
Grabmann. But beyond its interest as a sample of thorough work in the 
field of late medieval manuscripts, the treatise has no real value. It may, 
it is true, also serve as an example of what a Disputation was, or came 
to be, after the time of the great scholastic masters; it is too wordy, too 
lacking in precision and profound knowledge to. be reckoned among the 
works which have given a real contribution to philosophy. as has, however, 


a real value for students of history. 
F. A. W. 


Kants Qualitaetscategorien. By Anneliese Maier. Berlin: Pan-Verlag 
Kurt Metzner, 1930. Pp. 78. 


This scholarly study of a detail of Kantian philosophy will prove inter- 
esting to students of Kant, because it sheds light on a question which has 
puzzled Kantians for generations. The Kantian table of categories includes 
two members which it has been difficult to differentiate, viz., under Quality 
he enumerates the category of ‘ reality’ (Wirklichkeit), and in the group 
under Modality appears the category of ‘ existence’ (Wirklichkeit). Some, 
e. g. Paulsen, found this to be useless tautology, while others, e. g. Riehl, 
arbitrarily and forcibly introduced a shade of difference between the two 
categories which left the difficulty unsolved. A. Maier finds them both 
mistaken, because they failed to inquire into the precise meaning in which 
Kant employs the term ‘reality’. What did quality concepts mean to 
Kant? The author very simply and logically goes back to the systems of 
philosophy from which Kant started to find the original meaning of 
‘Reality ’. There are, indeed, two meanings of ‘reality’: in the one sense 
it is opposed to ‘ ideality ’, and in the other it is opposed to ‘ negation’. 
Kant’s category of reality is a quality category, and it is never used 
synonymously with existence. It is, in other words, the old distinction 
between essence and existence, a distinction well understood by Kant and 
his contemporaries, but which the author erroneously believes to have 
originated with Duns Scotus. 

A. W. CENTNER. 


Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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